_ THE THEATRE. 


The Lyceum Faust. 


I—COULD FAUST MARRY MARGARET? 


By F, A. MARSHALL. 


HERE are certain quasi-theological questions connected with 
Goethe’s “‘ Faust” that have been touched upon in some 

of the criticisms on the performance at the Lyceum Theatre 
about which, Mr. Editor, I should like, with your permission, to 
say a few words. Many of the critics have objected to the scene 
in which Faust threatened Mephistopheles tc marry Margaret, 
and Mephistopheles in his turn threatened Faust with certain 
awful punishments if he dared so to do. Most of the objectors 
to this scene, while condemning it as inconsistent with both the 
characters of Faust and Mephistopheles, argued as if it was im- 
possible that Faust, having sold himself to the devil, should marry 
Margaret. In fact, if these objectors were right, it came to this: 
that, as a consequence of his compact with the fiend, Faust had 
sacrificed entirely his free will. The question is, could he do so? 
I believe that he could not, consistently with the theology on which 
“Faust and Margaret” is based. It is nota question of what Goethe 
himself believed, or what Faust may have believed. It is a 
fact that the whole scheme of the poem assumes the truth of 
Christianity. It assumes the doctrine of the Redemption, of the 
divinity of our Lord, and, therefore, by implication, of an 
omnipotent God. It also assumes the theological doctrine of free 
will—that is to say, that it is in the power of every man, at any 
moment of his life, to do good or evil, or not to do good or evil, 
just as he chooses. We need not trouble ourselves here.with the 
more complicated questions of demonology; whether such com- 
pacts as that signed by Faust are possible or impossible does not 
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affect the pOint at issue. Presuming him to have signed such a 
compact, he was ipso facto excommunicated, and in a state of 
mortal sin; but this could not prevent him, if he chose, from 
marrying Margaret, provided he could get any priest to perform 
the ceremony ; nor, supposing him to have done so by an act of 
deceit—that is to say, by concealing from the priest the fact that 
he was in a state of mortal sin—it could not affect the validity of 
the sacrament, as far as Margaret was concerned. I maintain, 
therefore, that Faust was perfectly competent to marry Margaret 
if he chose, and that Mephistopheles could not prevent him doing 
so. As to the question of the propriety or impropriety of Faust’s 
éxpressing a wish to do so, I am strongly of opinion that the 
interest of the drama would be much heightened were the struggles 
of Faust to escape from the infernal compact he had made brought 
into greater prominence. I notice that some critics, while 
insisting that this proposal of Faust to make Margaret an honest 
woman is ridiculous, &c., &c., also remark that, in the Lyceum 
Version, there is no mistake as to Faust’s eternal damnation ; that 
he is not allowed (as Goethe has perhaps rather implied than 
Stated) to go into Purgatory. It is quite clear that if, theologically 
Speaking, Faust had any chance of going to Purgatory, he also 
had the power, at any moment, of repenting of his sin and annul- 
ling the compact. If we look at the matter from an equitable 
point of view, he would no doubt morally, if not legally, have 
broken his agreement with Mephistopheles by doing any good 
action that would save his soul. It would have been quite open 
to Mephistopheles, after having tried persuasion and then threats 
in vain, to have on his side put an end to the compact, and 
deprived Faust of the youth he had given him, for a considera- 
tion, as that consideration was not forthcoming. And here it 
may be noted that, in all the stories of demonology with which I 
am acquainted, and in the two most important instances in the 
Bible, in which the power of Satan is practically illustrated— 
namely, in the temptation of Job and the temptation of Our Lord— 
it is very clear that, while a large measure of supernatural power 
is given to the Evil One, some limit to that power is clearly and 
logically laid down ; that is to say, the Devil is never allowed, by 
himself or through any of his agents, the gift of omnipotence ; in 
no case has he the power to destroy a soul without that soul’s 
consent. 
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With regard to. the second point, namely, the inappropriate- 
ness—from a poetic and drafnatic point of view—of Mephis- 
topheles’ outburst of rage, I cannot agree with the critics. It 
seems to me to introduce the one touch of humanity into the 
character of Mephistopheles, which is presumably, it may seem, 
a paradox to call an outburst of rage a touch of humanity— 
perhaps we should say of human nature—but the introduction of 
such a scene certainly gives the actor an opportunity which he 
much needs. Whatever may be said of the character of Mephis- 
topheles, it does not offer much, if any, opportunity to a really 
great actor. The impassiveness to all human emotion and the 
rather commonplace cynicism of the part become monotonous 
after a little time. A comparatively inferior actor may succeed 
as Mephistopheles. His little jokes about hell, eternal damnation, 
and such like serious subjects are sure to get a laugh. There is 
nothing in the character—at least, as far as any dramatic 
version of the story is concerned, which calls for any great quality 
on the part of the actor. To compare such a bloodless shadow 
to Iago or Richard the Third is ridiculous. 

The complaint against Mr. Wills and against Mr. Irving for 
daring to alter Goethe’s poem appears to me very unreasonable. 
Goethe’s great work is not a drama; in parts it is not even a 
dramatic poem ; and, therefore, if it is to be represented on the 
stage, it must be modified and altered in such a manner as to 
make it fit for the stage. I know that Germans are said to be 
capable of sitting out a representation of both parts of ‘‘ Faust,” but 
even in Germany I believe it is the custom to omit considerable 
portions of the poem when represented onthe stage. At any rate, 
I fear no English audience would be found to sit out a literal trans- 
lation of Goethe’s “‘ Faust.” To mutilate the text of such a poem, 
when publishing it, would be a crime; but I cannot see that either 
author or manager can be fairly blamed for introducing what 
alterations may seem to them to add to the dramatic effect of what 
only pretends to be an. adaptation, and not a literal version, of 
Goethe’s “ Faust.” Shakespeare wrote for the stage ; and to alter 
materially his text, or to change the catastrophes of his plays 
when preparing them for stage representation is certainly an act 
of leze-majesty, but it is different with such works as Goethe’s 
“ Faust” or Byron’s “‘ Manfred.” 

I may add that, in Marlowe’s tragedy, the struggle between the 
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good and the evil angels of Faustus continues throughout the 
play, and might, if treated with any dramatic power, have lent 
some semblance of interest to that dreary and tedious work. 
The threatening speech of Mephistopheles to Faust, with which 
so much fault was found by the: critics, was very probably 
suggested by the following passage, which illustrates at the same 
time the fact that, according to Marlowe (who followed, in his 
turn, the old prose history of Dr. Faustus), the struggle on the 
part of Fausths to repent never ceases :— 


Faust.—Accursed Faustus ! Wretch, what hast thou done? 
I do repent ; and yet I do despair : 
Hell strives with grace for conquest in my breast ; 
What shall I do to shun the snares of death ? 
MeEpxu.—Thou traitor, Faustus, I arrest thy soul 
For disobedience to my sovereign lord : 
Revolt, or I'll in piece-meal tear thy flesh—QUuaARTO, 1616. 


The last line is very similar to one of the lines in Mr. Wills’s 
inserted speech. 


II.—THE LAMENESS OF MEPHISTOPHELES. 
By GODFREY TURNER. 


SORT of challenge may seem to have been thrown out in a 
recent article of which I was the indifferent author. How 
is it that so temptingly obscure a subject as the lameness of 
Mephistopheles has piqued no critical essayist, no Hazlitt, 
Coleridge, De Quincey, or Charles Lamb, into a speculative dis- 
quisition? Fearing lest my gage may remain unheeded, perhaps 
spurned, where it was thrown, I will even lift it myself, and try 
what so weak a hand may do to rescue a strangely neglected 
theme from: nothingness. Now, I have already laid some stress 
on a proposition but too apt, as I think, to elude such. argument 
as it deserves. « In admiring the intellectuality of negation, we lose 
sight for a time—for too long a time in most cases—of its weak- 
ness. Denial cannot be the constant operation of mental power. 
The Mephistophelean intellect, exerted with the sole purpose to 
maintain an everlasting No, is a monstrously defective intellect, 
such as is wanting altogether in the reason that sees a step beyond 
its tangible reach ; that is capable of any positive effort to “ con- 
firm or shake or make a faith.” 


To symbolise a preternatural intellect such as this, there was 
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one direct course for our simple forefathers to take ; and they took 
it. The figure which presented itself to their minds was a crippled 
figure. A fallen spirit, like a fallen body, must have sustained 
some hurt, and what hurt more likely than a broken limb? 
Remember, too, that in a rougher age bodily informity was, 
oftener than it now is, a subject of derision. Remember Bacon’s 
terrible words, uttered in the cold tone of a logical statement, 
regarding deformed persons whom he judged (quoting Scripture 
that nowise helped his argument) to be“ void of natural affection!” 
It is really worth while to recall Bacon’s own words here. ‘ Who- 
ever hath anything fixed in his person that doth induce contempt 
hath also a perpetual spur in himself to rescue and deliver him- 
self from scorn; therefore all deformed persons are extreme bold. 
First, as in their own defence, as being exposed to scorn, but in 
process of time by a general habit.” This was a relic of medi- 
zvalism that lingered in the learned Elizabethan days, when courts 
and lordly dwellings had still their dwarfs, to mock or to pamper, 
as the princely mood might impel. A club-foot was, only a few 
degrees less ridiculous than a crook-back, in those grim saturnine 
times. It is in a slighting or contemptuous tone, no doubt, that 
the sot in Auerbach’s cellar, looking askance at Mephisto, asks 
why the fellow limps on one foot. . 
The name itself has been to many scholars a confusion and 
amystery. By some etymologists it is thought to be derivable from 
a Semitic tongue, and this piece of guess-work is touched upon, 
without elucidation, in Goethe’s correspondence with Zelter. By 
Widman it is said tobe a Persian name. Enquiry should end with 
Shakespeare’s spelling, ‘‘ Mephostophilus,” which occurs in ‘‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.” Falstaff's gang, whom Slender has 
accused, collectively and individually, of theft, are blustering in 
their choice mock-heroic jargon, and Antient Pistol ludicrously 
addresses the poor bewildered Gloucestershire gentleman by that 
outlandish term, as one of objurgation, without knowing more 
about it than the incensed fish-fag knew when she was called first 
a rhomboid, and immediately afterwards an isosceles triangle. 
Or, if the Antient were conscious of any relevancy in the name, he 
may have applied it, as thatofa weak-limbed character in a puppet- 
show, to the shamefully abused Master Abram. Indeed, acertain 
shambling awkwardness in the gait of this innocent is easily 
imaginable. ‘* Mephostophilus,” therefore, might have some 
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vague applicability, in addition to. being a good, round mouthful 
of a word, calculated to overawe poor Slender, already much con- 
fused in his evidence against the three rogues who took him toa 
tavern, made him drunk, and afterwards picked his pocket. When 
called to account, they pile up all the bombastic and absurd 
epithets they can think of, till their accuser aia aa ** Ay, you spake 
in Latin then too; but ’tis no matter.” 

Etymological inquiry, I repeat, should end with Shakespearian 
orthography. So long as the modern spelling of ‘‘ Mephisto- 
pheles” is our blind guide, we may be led with Widman and the 
rest into all manner of vain imaginings. There is really no 
making anything out of ‘“‘ Mephistopheles.” It is Greek to those 
who know not Greek, and it is no Greek to those who do. But 
if Antient Pistol, who mouthed many big and learned words, had but 
known the fact, he possessed an easy-fitting key to the puzzle. The 
word put into his mouth by Shakespeare is the right word, rightly 
spelt on the page that conjures up to us the interior of the Garter 
Inn, at Windsor, in the time of Henry the Fourth. ‘‘ Mephosto- 
philus,” the old spelling, tells the meaning of the name at once. 
Shakespeare’s “‘less Greek” told him, with his fine “ instinct 
of learning,” that he had got hold of a piece of genuine ortho- 
graphy, and thence of genuine etymology. Me-phosto-philus, if 
not actual Greek, is surely Greek enough to suggest Not-light- 
loving ; and if it were possible to reinstate the medizval formation 
of a name altered in later ages, and sanctified even in error by 
the genius of Goethe, we should be enabled to recognise by a most 
apposite name the Fiend of Darkness and the Enemy of Light. 

The lameness of ‘‘ Mephistopheles,” in times when a powerful 
Church made its influence felt in many ways—not the least of 
which, by any means, was the stage—had a distinct value, as 
correcting and balancing such too respectful awe as the Tempter 
might otherwise have inspired in ignorant minds. “ His wiles, his 
subtility, his perseverance, his versatility, his modes and habits of 
action, his influence, his faculty of assuming and inspiring the idea 
of his attractiveness and his friendships towards his intended 
victims,” all which powerful qualities and characteristics are 
forcibly summed up by an eminent churchman, writing in our 
own epoch, on the nature and veritable existence of the Fiend, 
“not as a principle but as a person,” almost demanded on the 
part of a dogmatic priesthood some encouragement to resistance 
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that should be easily “‘understanded by the people.” Hence, Ihave 
ventured to suppose, sprang the simple idea of the crippled foot. 
Giles and Hodge would not fail to see, in the miracle-play, that 
the crafty and seductive Mephisto was after all little better—that 
is stronger—than lame Tom, the village butt, for whom all the 
strong lads, who could run and jump and wrestle, had the supreme 
contempt which is the inalienable right of muscle over mere brain.- 
Intellect, and an active set of limbs together, would, to be sure, have 
Giles and Hodge at a very decided advantage; but to their bucolic 
minds a being incapable of jumping a five-barred gate can hardly 
be accounted clever. Of all the gods, Vulcan must have been held 
in least esteem by the swains of ancient Greece. It was not so 
much that he had been kicked out of Heaven, but to have broken 
his leg in the fall was too ridiculous. A deity with a club-foot, 
and liable to be saluted by vulgar little Lemnians with the cry, 
“ Hullo, there! Chalaipoda!” could hardly look for unqualified 
praise outside his own temple, if in‘it. 

A lamer devil than Mephistopheles is the esprit folle, the 
ridiculer rather than the scoffer and denier, the patron of man- 
kind’s vices without much regard to their crimes, the teaser not 
the tormentor, the playful disturber of society, seeking not to 
overthrow it, malicious rather than malignant—Asmodeus. He 
is the “ Diable Boiteux” of Le Sage, who would seem to have 
had some such fondness for him as Thackeray is thought to have 
had for Becky Sharp, so that at times the author’s truthful hand, 
relenting, made the wicked creature almost amiable. I am not 
sure that our ancestors, unless more than commonly well posted- 
up in their demonology, distinguished clearly between Asmodeus 
and Mephistopheles. Each of the two evil spirits took in hand a 
scholar and showed him how many more things there are, on earth 
at least, than philosophy teaches. The cloak of Asmodeus which 
bore up the proud young Spaniard, Don Cleofas, was even as the 
mantle which Mephistopheles bade. the learned sensualist, Dr. 
Faust, grasp with a firm hand. The colder, more relentless 
fiend, Mephisto, endowed by the old English dramatist, Chris- 
topher Marlowe, with an awful melancholy, which Hallam deemed 
more expressive than the malignant mirth infused by Goethe into 
the character, was a more jocular personage in the older legends 
and puppet-plays. As the familiar spirit of the great magician, 
Dr. Faustus, he played many pranks which, on the modern stage, 
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would come under the designation “‘ clowning.” But as we now 
understand Mephisto, he stands higher than Asmodeus and lower 
than Lucifer; as mockery is more than ridicule and less than 
pride. - Lucifer has no deformity, however slight, nor is the name 
infernal or profane. He was the light-bringer, son of the 
morning, a fallen star, indeed, but yet a star—once the pale, pure 
herald of daylight, now the demon of darkness, the bad genius of 
man, and the defier of God. Mephistopheles does not defy God ; 
he denies the goodness of God’s works. Nothing finer—nothing 
more to the purpose of proving that the rough old plays, dumb- 
show and mummery, if you like, had a motive in making Mephis- 
topheles lame—can I find than these words of Thomas Carlyle :-— 
“* Mephistopheles comes before us, not arrayed in the terrors of 
Cocytus and Phlegethon, but with natural indelible deformity of 
wickedness. He is the Devil, not of superstition, but of know- 
ledge. Such a combination of perfect understanding with perfect 
selfishness, of logical life with moral death, so universal a denier 
both in heart and head, is undoubtedly a child of Darkness, an 
emissary of the primeval Nothing, and may stand in his merely 


spiritual deformity, at once potent, dangerous, and contemptible, 
‘ as the best and only genuine Devil of these latter times.” Need 
we then cudgel our dull brains further to find why it was that the 
old mummers, from whose traditions Goethe drew the inspiration 
of his wonderful poem, made Mephistopheles “‘ halt a little on one 
foot ” ? 
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“Shouts Without.” 


By Cuas. H. Ross. 


HEN I say that things were bad with that ill-fated, or, 
perhaps, I had better call it ill-starred, little company, I 
can hope to convey but a faint notion of how things were. 

I had not the smallest monetary interest in them or their doings, 
nor any locus standi, as the broker’s man put it, in the theatre, or 
was there any earthly motive, feminine or otherwise, to prompt 
me to mix myself up in that company’s affairs, and yet, for some 
reason or other, I gradually found myself one of them; a sort of 
auxiliary force employed by turns in scene-painting, prompting, 
adapting, checktaking, going on to fill vacancies, apologising even 
in front of the curtain for the absence of the orchestra, and such 
other trifling mischances as befel them, and lending a hand with 
the bill delivery. 

I had gone out of town for a holiday,and chanced on Windibank 
and his chosen band in a dreary little town, at the station of which 
I alighted by mistake, thus losing my last train on to my destina- 
tion that night. 

I inquired for the best hotel, and went there, bag in hand, 
and during dinner I asked the waiter, one of the solemnest of men, 
whether there happened to be any amusements in thetown. He 
knew of none. I seemed to be the only person staying at that 
dreary hostelry. A couple of gas-burners illuminated my worrisome 
journey through a hard steak. The rest of the apartment was 
gloom and mystery. When my funereal attendant brought me 
some coffee and brandy he said they had told him at the bar there 
was a theatre, but that the people had not left a bill, and he could 
not learn whether or not it was open. He added, however, that 
if it were he didn’t suppose it was up to much. On this, I 
straightway determined to find it out, and, if open, to see the 
play. : 

I instinctively felt it must be afar off. I cautiously instituted 
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inquiries. I was right about distance, but the flyman I hired shed 
a roseate gleam on things by saying, “‘ It was, anyhow, open last 
night.” He had “ noticed it was passing by.” The stoppage of 
the fly in front of the dimly-lighted portal broke the solemn silence 
of the dark street. The lady incharge of the pay place came out of 
what I learnt afterwards wascalled the TREASURY, and occupied 
the pigeon-hole. I asked the prices of admission, and finding half- 
a-crown meant a stage-box all to myself I paid my money, and 
was stage-boxed. There were no programmes, no bills of any sort 
except two outside the door. I forgot to ask what play it was. 
I always afterwards forgot to ask. I don’t even know now. 
After the play, I met at the nearest tavern, the low comedian 
and the heavy man. The latter inteyested me not a little. He 
was a good-looking, well-built fellow. He had acted cleverly ; he 
spoke well. The heroine he had been relentlessly persecuting all 
night was his wife. She would be waiting, he said, if he stopped 
longer, and he buttoned his coat across his breast. 

** Ah!” he said, “if I could get a show in London ; but there’s 
no chance. Who would evzr think of coming to this dead-alive 
hole to look for talent. You noticed her, I think, sir.” 

We shook hands as he went out, and he nervously squeezed mine 
with a look as of entreaty in his eyes to which the tears seemed 
to brim up and subside again as he coughed shortly. 

I was rather surprised the next day, in the lonely smoking-room, 
at being beamed on by an affable, if somewhat seedy, stranger, 
who said he had noticed me over night at thetheatre. Mine was 
the only private box occupied, and I and a handful of industrious 
nut-crackers, who dropped down and threw up shells at one another 
from the pit and gallery, had constituted the audience. The stranger 
gave me his card, and said perhaps I might have heard of him; 
he was Windibank. Under such circumstances, naturally, I 
alwaystell alie. I said, ‘“‘ Of course,” and we soon were on friendly 
terms. He was the manager of the company. 

They had not been doing very good business so far, but a time 
wouldcome. He had been scandalously treated by the “ stars” he 
had engaged, and by his agents. If he could but weather the 
storm for another week all would be well. A perfect constellation 
had been securely booked for the future. I must have been very 
blind, indeed, not to understand what my friend meant, but I made 
no promises, though I determined to stay a day or two and see what 
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would happen. No stars happened, anyhow. I observed, too, 
that my friend Windibank’s statementswere strangely mixed. There 
was so small an amount of jingle in the TREASURY when first 
return time came round I could not help thinking my nightly contri- - 
bution did not come amiss. Later on, in the TREASURY, there 
were some deep-toned grumblings, and now and again, the raising 
of voices. I began to think things were reaching an end, and so 
they would have done but for ‘‘ Shouts Without.” 

He was a tall, thin young man in a fur-collared coat, carrying 
in one hand a tin dressing-box, which might have been a cash box 
(I think Windibank hoped it was) or a dressing-case, or a 
‘* make-up box.” It proved to be the last-named, and the singing 
chambermaid right off dubbed it his “eyebrow box.” She was a 
rather witty girl. We were sitting in the Treasury, and I had just 
given Windibank a cigar, which he was moodily chewing the end 
of. 

‘IT can’t keep this game up much longer,” was his last remark. 
**T’ve dropped enough over it as it is. It’s someone else’s turn 

And I was just thinking to myself that from what I had heard it 
wasn’t only Windibank’s money that had gone wrong in this disas- 
trous undertaking, when the door opened, and in strode the 
Shouter. ; 

**T have come,” said he, dn quite a haughty tone, “‘ to ask for an 
engagement, and to offer my services.” 

‘What can you do?” asked Windibank, after a pause of 
astonishment. 

The young man smiled blandly. 

** Anything,” he replied, with confidence. 

“What have you ever done?” 

** Nothing,” replied he, with a still blander smile, as he opened 
the lid of the tin box, and displayed its contents. ‘But, you see 
I am prepared.” 

He certainly seemed to be, as far as make-up was concerned. 
There, sure enough, were the mongolian, the prepared whiting 
the rouge, the grenadine, the hair powder, the fard Indien and vein 
blue, and the rest of it. There were pencils and brushes of all 
sizes, hare feet, and a big packet of burnt cork. Seemingly, he was 
even prepared for nigger business, if called on. 

** When we have arranged the terms, and settled on the réle in 
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which I am to make my début, perhaps, you gentlemen, will crack 
a bottle with me at the tavern opposite.” 

Windibank leant back, and rubbed his chin. He looked again 
. inside the tin box, and then inside the cashless safe, wherein a 
score of unpaid bills lay, neatly docketted, and he ran his eye over 
the young man’s wardrobe, lingering longest on a massive watch 
chain, and then, rising, said : 

‘* We'll talk business over the wine.” 

The business thus talked was somewhat remarkable as far as 
my experience went. With pleasing candour, Windibank allowed 
that he had not money enough to pay even half salaries to those 
he already employed, and no desire without fresh capital were 
brought into the concern to incur further risk. What was wanted 
was new blood—an attraction, someone to take the town by 
storm, a new name in the bill. 

“‘My name,” said our host, with the air of a John Kemble» 
‘fis Pegg. J am your man!” 

There was a momentary pause, during which I, for one, 
struggled desperately to keep my countenance, and finding tha 
impossible, strolled through an open window into the garden, and 
when out of sight, leant against a wall, and as nearly choked as 
possible. Two or three minutes later, as soon as I dared risk 
facing Pegg again, I returned, to find a most astonishing ac- 
in progress. Pegg, by name, was helping Windibank on with the 
fur-collared coat. 

“Mr. Pegg has been explaining to me,” said Windibank, ‘that 
he will supply such funds as are necessary. Mr. Pegg is determined 
to do the thing well. Here’s a mem. for Brown (the heavy man) 
as to next week’s bills. Mr. Pegg has given me a draft on his 
uncle, Mr. Dolittle, who is an extremely influential man at Dodder- 
ington, a matter of twenty miles from here. I have, I find, only 
just time to catch the train. Good-bye, both. Shall beback in time 
for the second return. I'll take the two, same time. Good-bye!” 

I looked at the time-table, and seeing when the train would 
return from Dodderington to Dryboneborough (our place) waited 
on the platform. Windibank came by it sure enough. 

* Let’s have a drink,” was his first greeting, and we had one. 

“Well!” I said inquiringly. ‘‘ How about Pegg’s uncle?” 

“Damn Pegg’s uncle,” said Windibank, with emphasis. ‘And 
damn Pegg. Was there any money in to-night, do you know?” 
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‘** First return one, two, six. But, I say, you’ve left Pegg’s coat 
in the carriage. The.train’s still waiting.” 

“Damn Pegg’s coat,” said Windibank. .‘ I left it at Doddering- 
ton with Pegg’s Uncle.” Then, changing his tone for a light and 
airy one. ‘‘ Have you a sov.about you? You can repay yourself 
from the Treasury. Here’s an IO U.” 

I gave him the money, and almost at the same moment the 
guard shouted, ‘‘ Any more for the last up-train ?” 

Without another instant’s delay Windibank darted into a 
carriage, waved his hand to me, and was borne away. I paid for 
the liqours which possibly he had forgotten to do, and began 
to feel remarkably uncomfortable. The only thing for me 
to do was to go down to the theatre and tell Pegg and the 
company all I knew, even if I did not add all I suspected. 
What I couldn’t make my mind up about, though, was whether 
Windibank had got Pegg’s draft cashed. I searched the 
county directory at my hotel, and found that the only Dolittle 
in Dodderington mentioned there was a pawnbroker. 

When I reached the theatre I met a row of long faces. It was 
a Saturday night—their best night—and the second return was 
four shillings. I shewed Windibank’s mem., and put it backagain 
into my pocket. I thought there were others wanted the money 
more than I did. 


* * * ns , * * * 


From that day, for one week, a kind of commonwealth was 
established. The onerous duties of treasurer of the empty safe was 
offered to me, but, I trust with becoming courteousness, declined. 
I said I was bad at figures. 

The question then arose, what was the bill to be on Monday ? 
and the consultation was cut short by the printer calling with 
his account, and added that he had not executed Windibank’s last 
order. On this Pegg came, for the first time, on the scene, and 
announced himself to be responsible for past and future, and, pend- 
ing the return of Windibank, insisted on depositing his watch 
and chain in the printer’s hands. This proceeding necessitated 
my leading Pegg aside, and telling him not only what I knew but 
what I suspected. . 

I mean | thought this course necessary, but was not a little sur- 
prised by Pegg taking it all quite coolly, and, with the observa- 
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tion, ‘‘ Uncle’s an oddish sort of man ; he always says ‘ No’ first,” 
dashed into the question of what play it was to be. 

Pegg thought “‘ Don Cesar de Bazan,” and that he was to be 
the Don. Unfortunately, however, on inquiry, none of the com- 
pany had ever taken a part in that piece, and nobody had a book; 
not even Pegg, who also owned up to being a bit vague as to 
general details (he never, as well as I could follow, spoke of the 
mere words), so it was decided to playa mysterious piece, called 
** Hounded Down ; or, The Shadow of Crime,” which, later on, I 
learnt was a pirated version of our old friend, ‘“‘ The Ticket of 
Leave Man,” and he was to be Bob Brierly. 

At this point I suggested that I felt as if I should like to stand 
an all-round supper (for which, a while before, I had sent an order 
to a friendly hostelry adjacent), and so we supped; and next day 
a telegram fetched me back to town in a great hurry. Not until 
a week later almost was I able to return, but, throughout that 
time, I had been devoured by an overwhelming curiosity with 
respect to the fate of the Dodderington survivors. I came back 
to chaos and anarchy. 

The theatre was still open. The gas still spluttered. The nut- 
crackers, fewer in number, but stronger of jaw, occupied such 
seats as were sat on, with others for the support of their lower 
limbs. Things really and truly were bad. Orders had been sown 
broadcast, but they came not back. Anon, I met with one in 
pipe-light form at the friendly tavern. 

The Pegg no longer supported the tottering edifice. Rageand 
fury possessed him. In an ill-advised moment the low comedian 
had visited the printer’s office, and, finding in a rough proof of the 
billno mention whatever of the character of Bob Brierly or its 
exponent (Pegg), and feeling that Pegg’s name should really appear 
somewhere or other, added, ina feigned hand at end of cast, 
“Shouts without, Mr. Pegg!” Why did he dothis? No one 
knows; or what fell influence prompted a local wag, who came 
across the same proof a short time afterwards, and, reading the 
line, corrected it to “‘ Grunts without, Mr. Pig!” 

Pig, otherwise Pegg, realising this infamy for the first time on 
the theatre door, was, as reported, “terrible to behold.” He 
had, according to accounts there and then (in the Treasury), 
shaken the dust from his feet and had refused to go on. The way 
the parts were doubled in that drama that night I never yet have 
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been able to reconcile with any aproximation to plot, unless 
they cut Mrs. Willoughby, Mr. and Mrs. Green Jones, the Navvies, 
Hawkshaw, and the Tiger,or the Singing Chambermaid played 
three or four of them in the same dress, 

I ask myself now, long years after these events, who and what 
was Pegg? Bit by bit I picked up certain information concerning 
him. Happily, Windibank never did land Pegg’s uncle, but 
appeared to have been.received with almost exceptional: rudeness. 
Pegg’s uncle was a pawnbroker, and with him Windibank pledged 
Pegg’s coat for six shillings. Pegg’s watch was aluminium and 
his albert chain brass. Pegg proposed marriage to, and was 
accepted by, the Singing Chambermaid, and he paid the pre- 
liminary fees at the Registrar’s before he suddenly disappeared. 
To this day, however, if I am creditably informed, the famous 
make-up box is in her safe keeping. I wonder sometimes 
whether Pegg was madder than most of us. 


- * * * © : 


“Talking of dying higher up,” an old actor said to me one 
day, “‘there was a fool of a fellow—a super—once at a theatre I 
was at, where we were playing a battle-scene, on which the act, 
drop fell, and three nights running that beggar persisted in dying 
with his legs over the line and having to be dragged back. The 
stage manager got awfully mad and, when the curtain fell the 
third night, and the rest had got up on their feet seeing the chap 
still lying there, he gave him a pretty sharp kick. But he didn’t 
get up for that, and when a carpenter turned him over, they 
found he had died in earnest.. His name was Pegg! ” 
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The Duties of an Audience. 


By ETHEL COXON. 


F ever there should be framed in this country a Catechism of 
Art Doctrine, the theory and practice thereof, one chapter 
which would surely be largely appreciated by the general public 
would be that on the duties of an artist towards his neighbour— 
z.e., that same public. But the good public would feel small need of 
a corresponding chapter on its own duties‘to the artist, whose work 
it yet profits by far more fully than the latter can do by its 
recognition. 

Certes, when Keats dies, having concentrated the passion and 
perfume of his nature into that cup of “the true, the blushful Hippc- 
crene,” which he offered to lips unworthy so divine a draught, we 
turn in sudden rage to curse the brutal hand that dashed the chalice 
aside as a thing of no worth; but the true critical spirit which 
bids the self-appointed judge stay his sentence till he has proved 
how and why such a man’s work’ be good or bad, is still rare. The 

English public makes up for the want of a recognised critical au- 
' thority, like the French Academy, by being its own censor; and, as 
a body, its incapacity to treat Art seriously, is only equalled by its 
sheep-like docility in following any leader, who will but assert with 
sufficient loudness and lack of proof 


“T am Sir Oracle 
And when I ope my mouth, let no dog bark.” 


True, things have mended of late years; we do recognise 
that though any human being’s honestly-expressed opinion has its 
weight, still “1 don’t like it,” or the reverse assertion, is:not the 
conclusion of the whole matter in regard to the value of works of 
Art. The gist of Blake’s profound, half-true couplet 


“ Nor is it possible for thought 
A greater than itself to know.” 


is accepted as a possibility, and we do sometimes feel there may be 
things above and beyond us, which we can best divine, not by 
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striving to possess them, but by letting them possess us. If we 
express distaste to a book, or admiration of it, we recognise a certain 
obligation to unmuzzle our wisdom and give a reason, good or bad, 
for our opinion. Our praise or blame of a picture is influenced by 
our knowledge of its actual merits, even though they may not 
appeal to us; but in the matter of dramatic criticism, we still remain 
magnificently one-sided and autocratic. 

We talk about the player’s art a great deal—too much, indeed, 
as many actors, weary of the turning of the whole of society into 
one vast green-room would be the first to. agree—we rush to see 
every new play ; we discuss the private characters and lives of the 
performers, in which we have, no possible concern; we, perhaps, 
consider ourselves more interested in the drama than in any other 
art ; yet there is none in regard to which our shortcomings are more 
obvious. 

And the reason is not far to seek ; our immediate duty to the player 
is nearer than is that which we owe toother artists. The poet maysing, 
the sculptor chisel, and the work we reject may appeal to other ages 
and in the far future be crowned as very good, or die into oblivion 
Time tries all art—except the actor’s. Cibber’s pretty and pathetic 
lament of the pity ’tis, that the grace and power of an actor must 
fade and be forgotten, or only live in the faint and imperfect 
memory of a few spectators, De Musset’s more passionate echo of 
the same note in the wonderful verses to Malibran, express what 
we have most of us felt when leaving a theatre, where we have been 
thrilled by mighty or lovely acting. The actor must receive his 
recognition in the present, or he will never receive it at all. 

And this recognition is as‘the breath of his nostrils, without it 
his art can have no life. The painter or musician may find the joy 
of their work alone sufficient to them—its own exceeding great 
reward ; the actor cannotdo so. The audience, “ who sit fresh 
chapletted to listen” to the poet or composer, are fit but few, in 
comparison to the wider and more diverse circles unto which the 
acted drama appeals. A fondness for theatregoing by no means 
implies intellectual ardour or capacity in man or woman, and one 
of the actor’s greatest snares lies in this very popularity of his art ; 
this fact of its appealing not only to the most thoughtful and the most 
cultured, but to the most frivolous. It is so easy to act down to 
the popular level, so difficult to gain appreciation of earnest, con- 
sistent, individual work. 
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Sir Godfrey Kneller’s “ Praise me, Sir, praise me; how can I 
paint your portrait ifyou don’t?” but faintly reflects the necessity to 
the actor that the audience shall be receptive to his magnetism 
ere it can hold them and return to him, in a three-fold cord, ‘which 
is not quickly broken. Pace Diderédt, the player’s nerves must be 
more or less in a high-strung hypersensitive state,* and the more 
he is lost in his part, the more one slight sneering laugh from the 
front, one whisper, more distinct through the hush than loudly 
spoken words, will act as a sudden jar, bringing him back from the 
world of the play to a confusing sense of unreal reality. The pre- 
sence—even in the supreme moments of a drama—of the thronged 
faces witnessing, as from afar, the pain and passion, the love and 
grief he renders, is not only one of the recognised conditions of his 
art but necessary to its existence. It no more interferes with his 
sense of the truth of the scene than the mechanical action of writing 
hinders an author’s thought, although it may limit and define it. 
This great cloud of witnesses is as the all-seeing, silent sympathy 
of his own soul, and the soul of the man he interprets to them, a 
larger self, of which his consciousness is half unconscious; but let 
careless, wandering stares, vague smiles, whispering, and inatten- 
tion meet him, instead of the quiet intentness which tells the actor 
he holds the spectators with himself, and this a/ter ego changes into 
a crowd of men and women with whom he has naught in common, 
who neither understand nor care for the passion which possesses him. 
They do not realise this man he shows them, and so he ceases to 
realise him, himself. 

“The drama's laws the drama’s patrons give, 

And those who live to please must please to live.”* 
granted, but we must also grant Cowley’s noble definition of liberty, 
“.a people being governed by laws which they have made themselves.” 
If playgoers make the drama’s laws, they must perforce be bound 
by them ; and actors cannot please their audience unless the latter 
please to be pleased. Few persons would assert that their duties 
towards the players and the play begin and end with the money 
paid for their seats; unless, indeed, they wish to emulate the two 
young gentlemen in “Sandford and Merton,” who accompanied 
Harry and Tommy to the play. The scene therein narrated is very 





**See Mr. Dolby’s account of the effect of Mr. Dickens's various readings on the 
height’ of the author’s pulse. 
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pithy and profitable, and the description of how Masters Mash and 
Compton talked loudly, comparing the travelling actors with those 
they had seen in town, and disparaged the former, to Harry’s 
silent indignation, as he reflected that these we?e doing their best 
possible for theit audience’s pleasure, is not entirely without a 
moral even in these days. 

Even if we receive but what we give, true lovers of the theatre 
will own that, however deep may be their interest and their silence, 
it is good measure pressed down and running over, which in return 
is given back into their bosoms. Such of us as have known “the 
sweet possessive pangs ” which are ours in those brief full hours of 
enjoyment, leaving their heritage of delightsome memory, those 
moments of witnessing the passion of Juliet or the great and terrible 
heart-break of Othello, when, in sharing the suffering of those high 
heroic souls, 


** We sch clusters had. 
As made us nobly‘wild, not mad,” 


wonder what we can offer back—how render our thankfulness for 
such gifts as these? 

Not much, in truth ; the public must be content to play Diomed 
to the artist’s Glaucus, but none the less is such return as it can 
make his due. If a play bea poor one, and badly or carelessly played, 
the audience has a perfect right to show its displeasure so long as it 
doessoina justifiable manner ; and thequicker the publicappreciation 
of good work grows, so will the standard as regards plays and 
acting be raised. The determined, if silent, rejection of paltry or 
ignoble work is also one of the public’s duties, and often an 
ungrateful one. But if the performance, like most things mundane, 
be a mixture of good and bad, it is surely a more pleasant task to 
watch for the qualities in actors or piece worthy to be admired, 
than to condemn the whole thing as “a wretched, dreary business,”’ 
There are few of us who can put their fingers on the very pulse of the 
actor’s excellence in a part, and show the centre of his creation of a 
character, in a few pregnant words, as did Charles Lamb; but 
everyone can take a little trouble to understand the player’s 
conception of the man he plays, and how far and by what means 
he makes it clear, thus doing him less scant justice or 
injustice, than by declaring, “It was just my idea of it,” or 
vice versa. Very few can be as George Sand’s Marquise, who 
became the art conscience of her actor lover ; but when other parts 
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of the house echo with applause, why should the front rows 
of stalls sit unmoved, unsmiling—be their occupants pleased 
or not—with what seems a cold wonder in their eyes at the enthu- 
siasm of others. People might manage to be seated before the 
curtain rises as they are bound in honour, save in exceptional 
cases, not to rise until it falls. Such worse forms of ill-breeding 
and of failure in one’s obligations to the performers and to the rest 
of the audience as whispering, tittering, and behaving in modest 
emulation of Masters Mash and Compton, call less for censure, 
_because generally condemned in theory, if not in practice. But a 
word may be hazarded as to coughing. Is this complaint, so 
infectious among a theatrical audience, really incurable? There 
are few things more irritating to an actor, or destructive of the 
effect of his words, than the barking sound echoed from the valleys 
of the stalls to the heights of the gallery. Ifit be unavoidable, 
sufferers from it should keep away from the playhouse; but one 
thing is certain—an interested audience does not cough. 

Actors are usually terribly in earnest; their faults with their 
merits spring mostly from that one root, while an audience’s short- 
comings arise from its being ready to count the whole thing as a 
jest. It is an after-dinner amusement, this summing up of life’s 
story of joy and pain, love and hate, humour and tenderness, false- 
hood and truth. ‘We talk of the acted drama as an art, but till we 
realise it as an art, in which not only players but playgoers must 


bear their part, albeit a passive one, we shall never feel its true 
significance and power. 
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The Provincial Pantomimes. 


By AusTIN BRERETON. 


t was with a feeling of considerable relief that on a certain 
Monday a week or two agolI found myself at King’s Cross 
Station, on the point of visiting some half-dozen of our principal 
towns where pantomime still finds favour. The day was mild, but 
the air was heavy—full, in point of fact, of a calamity which 
descended a day or two later in the shape of the snow fiend. So 
I went upon my way rejoicingly, making Leeds my first stopping- 
place. Punctually to the minute, the excellent express train of the 
Great Northern Railway drew up at the appointed time at the 
Leeds Platform. I must freely confess that I am not particularly 
fond of Leeds. Perhaps it is that the contrast between Leeds 
and London is too great formy tender soul. Whether this be the 
case or not, I certainly share the feelings of those distinguished 
persons alluded to in Mr. J. Wilton Jones’s cleverly-written 
“‘book” of the pantomime at Mr. Wilson Barrett’s truly Grand 
Theatre, New Briggate :— 


“If Princes ever come to Leeds, young man, 
They leave the town as quickly as they can.” 


Consequently I left myself only bare time to despatch a hasty 
dinner at the Queen’s Hotel, where a waiter with a Circassian 
head of hair floated around me like a sprite, by way, I suppose, of 
prelude to the pantomime, and, within an hour and a half of my 
arrival in Leeds, I was snugly ensconced in a box at the Grand 
Theatre, which was literally crammed from floor to ceiling. 
Presently Mr. J. Sidney Jones (yet another Jones!) took his seat 
in the orchestra, and after a lively overture the curtain ascended 
on the grand Christmas pantomime of “Dick Whittington the 
Second; or, the Cat, the Rat, the Bat, and the Fairies of the 
Bells.” From this elaborate title it will be gathered that Mr. 
Wilton Jones allows himself plenty of latitude. He has succeeded 
in providing the material for a bustling, merry, and most 
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spirited production, which contains not only scenery of a high 
class, but plenty of food for hearty laughter as well. Mr. Stafford 
Hall’s painting of Highgate Hill is an excellent piece of scenery, 
and Mr. Lee Anderson’s cleverly-arranged ballet of elves, which 
takes place in this scene, is highly appropriate toit. Mr. Hall is 
also at his best in the Emperor’s Palace, where a charming 
Egyptian dance, also arranged by Mr. Anderson, is given, while 
Mr. Louis Edouard has provided, in the ship scene, and in that of 
the Lord Mayor’s Show, as good pictures of their kind as have 
been witnessed in London. The spectacular effect of this produc- 
tion is greatly enhanced by an interesting procession of the trades. 
typical of the various Yorkshire towns, and a review of represen- 
tatives of the troops of all nations. Dick Whittington is 
impersonated by Miss Marie Loftus, a lady well known to the 
music-hall stage. Miss Loftus is just the opposite to the. loud, 
swaggering music-hall “artist,” who mistakes vulgarity for fun, 
and noise for humour. She is refined and pleasing, she sings 
agreeably, and she dances very well. Alice finds a pretty, attractive 
representative in Miss Carmen Barker, who would, however, be 
better suited on a smaller stage. Mr. Charles E. Stevens is 
evidently a favourite with the audience as Fitzwarren, and Mr. 
Austin Melford is entertaining and inoffensive as the cook. Mr. 
J. W. Rowley, as Will the Waggoner, has a quiet humonr which 
is much appreciated, and Mr. A. Gow Bentinck is, indeed, a 
terribly wicked witch. He is an actor who knows how to make 
the best of a small part. Not the least of the attractions at the 
Leeds Grand is an individual who impersonates a frog with 
surprising success. Mr. Barrett, it will thus be seen, has brought 
together a capital company for his pantomime, which has been 
produced under the experienced stage-management of Mr. Henry 
Hastings. 

The palm of pantomime in Edinburgh has, undoubtedly, 
been carried away this year by Mr. H. Cecil Beryl’s production at 
the Theatre Royal. Mr. Fred. Locke, the author of the libretto, 
has availed himself of pantomime licence by including the story of 
the Babes in the Wood with that of Robin Hood and Maid Marian 
in his “ book.” He has accomplished the task gracefully and 
adroitly, mingling the stories together with great skill. Opportunity 
is thus provided for plenty of good acting and elaborate spectacular 
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display, advantages of:great momient which combine to make as 
pleasant a pantomime as could be desired. The Babes have pretty 
and intelligent representatives in Miss Katie and Miss Mabel Grat- 
tan, while that wicked uncle, Sir Carlton Hill, has ‘a good exponent 
in Mr. Richard Waldon. A better or brighter Robin Hood then Miss 
Harriet Laurie has not been seen. This young actress has a pleas- 
ing presence, a winning smile, and a voice of much sweetness. 
She acts, sings, and dances well, and is altogether quite one of the 
best burlesque boys I have seen. . Miss Marion Graham as Maid 
Marian and Miss Rosenthal as Helen sing most pleasantly, Miss 
Retta Walton is animated and agreeable as Allan a’ Dale, Miss - 
Florence Young is a capital Will Scarlet, and Miss Lesley Bell is 
a good “‘ good fairy,” the only fault to be found with her being 
that she is altogether too “ plump and pleasing.” Fairies should 
not be so. The peculiar dry humour of Mr. Allen Thomas is well 
suited to the portrayal of one of the ruffian robbers, and he has a 
capital companion in villainy in Mr. George T. Minshull. Mr. 
Robert Courtneidge as the Nurse and Mr. Fred Selby as Friar 
Tuck deserve praise, and the movements of Mr. Fred Walton, 
made up as-a white-faced, red-coated soldier toy figure familiar to 
the days of childhood, are vastly amusing. Mr. Beryl, having 
thus seen to the acting of his pantomime, has spared no expense 
in relation to the mounting of it. Nothing could be prettier than 
Mr. William Glover’s painting of the old-world village of Sunny- 
dale, with its delightful rustic ballet. Mr. R. S. Smythe’s “‘ Land 
of Fancy” and “ The Forest Fringe” are excellent examples of 
scenic.art. A pantomime without a big show scene would be 
nothing nowadays, so an elaborate scenic display has been 
arranged for the “‘ Hall of Dazzling Light,” a brilliant scene, 
solidlye set at the back, where dancers and bicyclists precede a 
wonderfully weil arranged procession of nations. Indeed, the 
whole production has been brought out with care and lavish 
expenditure, and with the happiest result. Mr. Beryl, be it noted, 
has had the invaluable assistance, in the production, of Mr. Frank 
Emery, one of ‘our most experienced stage-managers, and a past 
master in pantomime production. 

The best efforts in ‘‘ Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” at the 
handsome Lyceum Theatre, Edinburgh, which is presided over 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Howard, are a beautiful fan ballet and an 
equally good Oriental ballet Then there are a troupe of wonder- 
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fully clever bicyclists and a donkey which is irresistibly comic. In 
fact, this donkey is the most amusing fellow I saw on my travels, 
and ought to be brought to the metropolis without delay. Mr. 
W. H. Denny is a dryly humorous Ali Baba and Miss Fanny 
Marriott is a sprightly Ganem. But I did not like the Cogia of 
Mr. Harry Monkhouse. Men in women’s clothes are seldom 
inoffensive on the stage unless they are made unprepossessing in 
appearance, a hint which Mr. Monkhouse in Edinburgh, and Mr. 
Arthur Wellesley in Liverpool, would do well to take. Mr. J. W. 
Bradbury makes a quaint Mustapha. Miss Rosie St. George, the 
Morgiana of Mr. Howard’s cast, I did not see, as she was ill on 
the occasion of my visit, her place being taken by Miss L. Durant, 
a graceful actress of the part. 

At Mr«Thos. W. Charles’s Grand Theatre, Glasgow, elaborate 
scenery is the order of the day. ‘‘ The Forty Thieves” is a 
subject allowing for great things in this direction, and, provided 
with an immense stage, every possible advantage has been taken 
by Mr. Charles to provide one of the most extensive and artistic 
' spectacular displays to be seen out of London. Nothing could be 
better than the Eastern bazaar, with its pretty slave dance; and the 
robbers’ prismatic cave, with its evolutions of the famous forty in 
their sparkling, golden-jewelled, electric armour, is a particularly 
brilliant sight. Exceedingly brilliant, too, is Ali Baba’s palace, 
with its procession of splendidly attired guests and its impressive 
Oriental ballet. Where so much attention is devoted to scenery 
and dresses, the acting and fun naturally suffer, but Miss Minnie 
Byron makes a delightful Ganem, while Miss Ethel Castleton acts 
gracefully and sings with sweetness and expression as Morgiana. 
Mr. Alfred Hemming is agile and amusing as Hassarac, Mr. 
Harry Fischer is a nimble Shacabac, Miss Lizzie Kelsey is a 
commanding Abdallah in more senses than one, and Mr. Robert 
Nelson is amusing as Falalla, Ali’s better half. 


For genuine, honest fun commend me to the South side Glas- 
gow pantomime, the Princess’s, where “ Robinson Crusoe” is 
attracting overflowing audiences, thanks, as I take it, to the acting 
of Mrs. Crusoe by Mr. Ramsey Danvers, who is the “ old woman” 
par excellence of the Scottish stage. Mrs. Crusoe is, of course, 
turned into a Scotch woman, and in the hands of Mr. Ramsey 
Danvers:she is the cause of uncontrollable laughter to thousands 
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upon thousands of good folk. The dry “ pawky” humour of Mr. 
Ramsey Danvers is of immense service to him. He keeps the 
house in a roar of laughter all the time he is on the stage, 
apparently without effort, and certainly without the slightest taint 
of suggestion. One great charm of his |performance, in’short, is 
the manner in which he loses his identity. The actor is sub- 
merged in the character, so that in the Mrs. Crusoe of Mr. 
Ramsey Danvers you see only the quaint old woman, who might 
stand for a picture from real life. Mr. Danvers has the pantomime 
practically to himself; but Miss Maggie Duggan, as Robinson, 
proves. herself a pleasant, bright actress, and a good singer. A 
sailor’s ballet is, of course, greatly appreciated at this theatre, but 
the ballet of the months, adapted from ‘“ Excelsior,” and arranged 
by Mr. Lee Anderson, also deservedly falls in for applause. Mr. 
Cecil Beryl here, as at Edinburgh, has had the able assistance of 
Mr. Frank Emery in the production. 

Mrs. Edward Saker’s pantomime at the Alexandra Theatre, 
Liverpool, like that of the Grand, Glasgow, is mainly a great 
scenic display. Once more the skilled hand of Mr. John Brunton 
has been employed with the happiest result. Mr. Brunton is an 
artist of singular taste and ability, and, but give him scope, he 

_ will produce a series of as beautiful pictures as heart of man could 
wish. Mr. Brunton shhas fortunately been provided with vast 
opportunity for the exhibition of his art, thanks to the cleverly- 
contrived and gracefully-written story of “‘ Cinderella,” as told by 
Messrs. T. Edgar Pemberton and J. James Hewson. The result, 
as I have said, is singularly happy, for Mr. Brunton has set upon 
the stage some lovely scenes, many of which are, to my mind, far 
too good for pantomime. The very first scene of all, the village, 
‘occupies the entire stage, and is simply idyllic in its pastoral 
beauty. The forest glade is quite lovely, and the ball-room is a 
brilliant and effective piece of painting. The transformation 
scene, entitled ‘‘ The Gardens of the Ocean,” excels in beauty 
anything yet done by Mr. Brunton. It is chiefly remarkable for 
its harmonious and delicate colouring, and the absence of golden- 
haired fairies ascending to the flies. An historical procession by 
children, a fox hunt with an old English hunting chorus, and a 
really beautiful swan ballet are among the other attractions of 
this superb production. Then there are the dances of Malle. 

Pertoldi and Miss Florence Valeria, the pantomime performance 
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of Mephisto by Mr. George Lupino, junr., a phantom fight by 
the Brothers Lupino, and the aerial flights of Mdlle. nea, to 
further enhance the splendour of the production. The actors are 
overshadowed by the brilliancy of their surroundings. Mr. George 
Walton is certainly amusing as the impecunious Baron, and Mr. 
T. P. Haynes is capital as one of the ugly sisters. To Mr. Arthur 
Wellesley I have already alluded, and I fail to see anything enter- 
taining in the meaningless movements of Mr. Mark Melford as 
the Baron’s Buttons. Miss Carrie Coote is a bright little 
Dandini, and Miss Letty Lind dances gracefully as Cinderella. A 
meed of praise should be accorded to Mr. G. W. Harris, Mrs. 
Saker’s stage-manager; who has been of great service to the pro- 
duction ; and Mr. John Ross is to be commended for his excellent 
selection and arrangement of the music. 

The pantomimes at the Theatre Royal and the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester, vie with each other in the matter of scenery. In this 
respect, both are excellent, but the Royal is the better of the two. 
“ Dick Whittington,” written by Mr. T. F. Doyle, is the panto- 
mime at the latter house. Its most artistic scene is that of Highgate 
Hill by night, where a ballet of elves occurs. This, I think, is the 
best ballet in the provincial pantomimes, and it is made so by the 
admirably appropriate music of Mr. John Crook. It is more than 
an ordinary pleasure to witness a ballet so beautifully conceived 
as this, and so well danced to suggestive music. Mr. Crook’s 
effective music has also been employed with success in the pretty 
nautch ballet in the Imperial ball-room. The Lord Mayor’s Show 
at Guildhall is quite as fine in its way as anything to be seen in 
London. Miss Lizzie Coote, originally in the cast as Dick 
Whittington, has been ill for some time, so her place is 
taken by Miss Alice Aynsley Cook, a singer of good repute. Mr. 
Charles Collette, as the Idle Apprentice, does not seem to be in 
his element. Mr. Lionel Rignold is sufficiently amusing as the 
Cook, and Miss Minnie Marshall is a pretty Alice, But acting is 
not the strong point of the Royal pantomime. 


The best acting in the country pantomimes is to be observed at 
the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, in “‘ Cinderella,” the ‘‘ book ” of 
which is from the pen of Mr. Harry Nicholls. Mr. Edward 
Righton and Mr. Walter Wardroper are the funniest of sisters ever 
seen in “Cinderella.” Mr. Righton simply revels in the part of 
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Blondina, familiarly called “ Baby.” This clever comedian has 
done nothing to equal this truly comic performance for a long 
time. He is legitimately funny in the impersonation, and the rich, 
unctuous: humour of it is immensely entertaining. His medley 
song with Cinderella is as laughable as it is clever. Mr. Ward- 
roper takes his part more quietly than Mr. Righton, byt makes it 
amusing for all that. The ideal Cinderella has at last appeared 
in Miss Edith Brandon, who not only looks the character, but 
acts it into the bargain. She thoroughly loses herself in the part, 
and so gives a piece of acting as interesting as it is pretty and 
sympathetic, Her impersonation is made additionally valuable by 
a sweet and pure voice, which she uses to great advantage. To 
my mind, the Cinderella of Miss Edith Brandon is the attraction 
of the pantomime, and by far the best and most noticeable 
realisation of the character that I have seen. As Miss Brandon 
is the ideal Cinderella, so Miss Edith Blande is the ideal prince of 
pantomime. Ofa commanding and an eminently pleasing presence, 
full of spirits, and of easy, graceful carriage, she throws herself 
fully into her part, and acts the lover, as a lover should be acted, 
with princely mien and ardour. She is thoroughly and exceptionally 
excellent as Prince Pastorelle, and comes only second to Miss 
Brandon’s Cinderella because her part does not afford her quite 
so much opportunity for acting. As it is, no pantomime Prince 
equals her this season. 

** Robinson Crusoe,” at the Birmingham Theatre Royal, is, in 
my estimation, far and away the best of the provincial pantomimes 
in general excellence of scenery, costumes, and acting, to say 
nothing of its music, which surpasses that in all the other 
productions, in point of melody and liveliness. To particularise 
all the scenery would occupy more space than is at my disposal, 
but I cannot refrain from alluding to the effective nature of the 
ship scene, the beauty of the Fairy Queen’s bower, aud the bril- 
liancy of the tropical island, with its ballet of squaws, its proces- 
sion of tribes, and the final arrival of a British war ship. A 
ballet of fire fiends is wonderfully well done, and by way of con- 
trast to this nothing could be better than the school scene with 
its seventy scholars decked out in Kate Greenaway costumes, 
singing as happily and as merrily as children only can. Miss 
Vesta Tilley plays Robinson with glee, brightness, and activity, 
and she sings capitally. Moreover, there is no.sign of the music 
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hall about her. Miss Alice Burville sings sweetly as the Fairy 
Queen, and Mr. F. W. Newham is an excellent Dame Crusoe. 
Miss Millie Steele, Miss Jessie Acton, and Mr. Arthur Ricketts 
are also of signal service, and the dancing of the Rosa troupe, 
with the clever feats of that adroit conjurer, Mons. Trewey, add 
to the already great attractiveness of the production. The 
libretto, by Mr. James J. Blood, is smartly and neatly written, 
and Mr. Edward Edmonds, another stage manager of consider- 
able experience, is responsible for the production. Let me advise 
such of my readers as care to see a brisk, well-constructed, 
amusing, and thoroughly enjoyable pantomime, to lose no time in 
finding their way to Euston, and travelling thence by the well- 
ordered, fast, and punctual trains of the London and North- 
Western Railway to Birmingham, there to See ‘“‘ Robinson Crusoe” 
at the Theatre Royal. If the visit can be extended to Man- 
chester and Liverpool it will be time well spent. I will answer 
for it that the pantomime at the Birmingham Theatre Royal is 
the best to be seen in the country this year, and those at Man- 
chester and Liverpool are also well worth witnessing. 

**Gulliver’s Travels,” written by Mr. Harry Paulton for the 
Birmingham Prince of Wales’s Theatre, suffers from the fact that 
children play far too large a part init. One can have too much 
of a good thing and children repeated in large and frequent doses. 
are apt to pall upon you. Nor is the acting quite as good as it 
might be, although no fault can be found with Mr. Fawcett 
Lomax as Gulliver, or Miss Addy Conyers, who makes a handsome 
and attractive Prince. - 

From this survey of the principal provincial pantomimesit may be 
seen that the tendency to produce an elaborate spectacle, instead of 
a bustling, funny pantomime, is on the increase. Indeed, the 
Christmas production now resembles an elaborate opera-bouffe of 
a heavy nature more nearly than anything else. Laughter is 
sacrificed for scenery, and general dulness is the result of a too 
ambitious nature to please the eye. The quality of the music this 
year may be judged from the fact that the immortal ‘“ What 
cheer, ’Ria ” and “‘ What a happy land is England” pursued me 
nearly everywhere. The abominable “ advertising curtain ” is to 
be found in all the principle theatres now. It was unheard of a 
few years ago; now it reigns supreme. Why, I wonder, should 
this thing of horror be allowed to exist ? 


- 
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An Old Valentine. 


SQUARE oak box, and in it there reposes, 
Couched on a paper that is torn and old, 
A tiny bunch of withered yellow roses, 
The outcome of a tale that once was told 
To eyes whose love-light woke the love in mine : 
In short, a dainty old-world valentine. 


Bright was the morning of our wintry meeting, 
Blue were the skies, and piercing-sweet the air, 
The quiring birds sang lovingly in greeting, 
The sun shone bravely on her tawny hair, 
And then these roses left her hands for mine 
Wrapped in this paper: For my Valentine. 
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Long years ago! A ghost of vanished glory 
When hearts beat high, and “all the world was young,’ 
When Age seemed little but a fabled story, 
A dismal phantom that the poets sung, | 
And Life, perpetual youth. A state, in fine, 
Where dear lips whispered: ‘‘ Be my Valentine.” 
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Long years ago! And so I shut my roses 
Back in their box and place it gently by. 
The stillness of my lonely home discloses 
The love they shrine is but a memory ; 
But why we parted,—if the fault were mine;— 
I say not. But I keep my valentine. 





THE THEATRE. 


Thespis at Roulette. 


By CHARLES HERVEY. 


HE decade from 1860 to 1870 may fairly claim to rank 
among the most brilliant epochs in the social history of 
Baden Baden. That delightful resort—very different from what 
it now is—was then the chosen rendezvous of fashion, the favourite 
sojourn of pleasure-seekers from every quarter of the civilised 
world, attracted thither, it must be owned, less by the picturesque 
beauty of the spot itself than by the thousand and one allurements 
ingeniously calculated to satisfy the requirements of the most 
Sybaritical tourist, from the mere Boulevard lounger to the in- 
corrigible votary of the board of green cloth. No one understood 
better how to bait his hook than the wily Dupressoir, wiser even 
in his generation than his predecessor Bénazet ; like Tibby Post- 
lethwaite in the farce, he had a “hi” on the main chance, and, 
instead of limiting his efforts to the gratification of one class of 
visitors, made it his especial business to please all. For Mater- 
familias invitations to balls and concerts abounded; sportsmen 
were seduced by free permission to shoot and fish whenever they 
chose ; while for the delectation of the general public artists of 
every nationality, operatic and dramatic, reaped a fabulous harvest 
by their exertions in the miniature theatre and the Salon des 
Fleurs. 

Above all, the autocrat of the bank spared no pains to draw 
within his magic circle as many representatives of Gallic literature 
as he could possibly tempt to exchange their beloved asphalt for 
the terrace of the Conversation, or the shady promenade of the 
Lichtenthal alley; especially laying himself out to secure the 
presence of at least three or four recognised purveyors of tittle 
tattle to the Gaulois and the Figaro. Thus, at whatever hour you 
chanced to pass the Café Weber, you were almost certain to dis- 
cover Henri de Péne, Albert Wolff, or Auguste Villemot installed 
at one of the circular tables al fresco, quaffing apocryphal Bavarian 
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beer and minutely inspecting from this coign of vantage the latest 
‘creations ” of Worth and their wearers ; while you were equally 
sure to come across the Russian Tourgenieff chatting amicably 
with Madame Pauline Viardot, and the conical bearded Ernest 
Feydeau strutting to and fro, resplendently attired in the smartest 
and freshest of velvet jackets. 

It was an understood thing that, as far as the journalists and 
minor men of letters were concerned, a free railway ticket should 
be accorded them, and that during their stay at Baden they should 
be housed and fed at the cost of the bank ; and as it was delicately 
hinted to them that any money they might lose at the tables 
would be returned to them on their departure, they necessarily 
felt in honour bound to abstain from playing. Siraudin alone re- 
fused to accept the offered conditions. ‘‘ My good Dupressoir,” 
he said, ‘‘ permit me to remark that when I attack the roulette I 
give no quarter and expect none. I and my carpet bag are pretty 
well known at the Baden station, but we only pay flying visits, 
and never stay anywhere long, for certain financial reasons on 
. which it is unnecessary to dwell. I’m here to-day, but I may as 
well say au revoir, for unless the six first numbers come up oftener 
than they usually do, I shall be half way back to Paris by this 
time to-morrow.” 

In the course of the ten years alluded to, no less than five 
theatres were successively and brilliantly represented in the valley 
of the Oos; these were the Comédie Frangaise, the Italiens, the 
Opéra Comique, the Bouffes Parisiens and the Palais Royal. 

, The magnates of the Rue Richelieu, including Regnier, Bressant, 
Delaunay, and Mdlle. Madeleine Brohan, doubtless considered 
the faintest show of interest in the vagaries of the rolling ball in- 
fra dig., for they rarely if ever appeared in the play-rooms ; their 
subordinates, however, were less scrupulous, and more than one 
pensionnaire occasionally ventured a five-franc piece on some 

favourite number, or even indulged in the too often fallacious 

hope of dropping on a “ serie” at the trente et quarante. ° 

Whether the—more or less—lItalian colleagues of Mdlle. Krauss 
contributed their mite to the coffers of the bank or not, I am 
unable to say ; but can safely affirm that the prima donna herself, 
whose Lucrezia Borgia then filled the little theatre to over-flowing, 
was far too thrifty a lady to risk a single sou of her very liberal 
salary in so unprofitable a speculation. Nor was the siren of the 
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Opéra Comique, Mdlle. Constance Lefebvre, whose marriage with 
Faure was still a thing of the future, by any means disposed to 
waste her time listening to the monotonous shibboleth of the 
croupiers, or in waiching the alternate triumph and discomfiture 
of the sallow-cheeked, pearl-grey. gloved Dutchman who broke the 
bank one day and was broken himself the next. Onthe contrary, 
she kept studiously aloof from the temptations of Hades; and 
when my old friend, Jules Costé, whose great ambition was to 
write an opera for her, complained bitterly of his constant ill luck, 
chaffed him unmercifully, and told him plainly that it served him 
right for embarking his slender capital in so untrustworthy a 
“‘ galére.” 

I have before me while I write a memorial of the composer in 
question, in the shape of his first attempt at orchestration, accom- 
panied by the following note. ‘‘ This document will be extremely 
precious some day, when a grateful country shall have erected a 
statue in my honour!” Alas, poor Costé has long since gone 
over to the majority ; and of the two comic operettas contributed 
by him to the repertory of the Variétiés, neither, I fear, is likely 
to be revived for the benefit of posterity. 

I had lost sight for some years of the lively soubrette, Mdlle. 
Alice Ozy, since her retirement from the stage, but found her at 
Baden in July, 1870, shortly before the declaration of war. During 
her dramatic career she had amassed, mainly by speculations at 
the Bourse, a considerable fortune, and invested part of it in the 
purchase of a pretty villa near Lichtenthal. Now and then, but 
at rare intervals, the rustling of her silk dress distracted for a 
moment the attention of the roulette players ; but a double louis 
placed on No. 8, corresponding with the combined letters of her 
christian and surname, was her sole and invariable venture, and 
whether she won or lost, a single essay satisfied her, and she 
sailed out of the room as placidly and unconcernedly as she had 
entered it. 

The great German tenor, Niemann, the husband of Marie 
Seebach and the original representative of Tannhiuser, was an 
inveterate gambler. In 1868, 1 think, he came to Baden, and 
commenced his campaign by boldly attacking the bank with 
rouleaux of double Fredericks, apparently the proceeds of a pro- 
fessional tour. A very short time, however, sufficed to moderate 
his ardour; and fresh sinews of war becoming indispensable, his 
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stalwart figure might continually be seen striding along the prome- 
nade in the direction of the telegraph office, until, the manceuvre 
having been too frequently repeated, the supplies abruptly ceased ;° 
so that when a day or two later he failed to put in an appearance ° 
at his usual hour, I needed no CEdipus to tell me why ! 

When Offenbach brought out his “ Princesse de Trébizonde” 
for the first time at the Baden theatre, the handsome sum he 
obtained for it profited him but little, almost every shilling of the 
honorarium ultimately finding its way back to M. Dupressoir’s 
treasury. Maitre Jacques had an irresistible craving for excite- 
ment, and not a day passed without his following the example of 
the banker Haber, and frittering away at least a thousand francs 
in abortive attempts to spot the winning number. He never seemed 
in the slightest degree depressed by his bad luck, but watched the’ 
gradual absorption of his capital with his ordinary stereotyped 
smile ; and, when his funds were exhausted, strolled leisurely into 
the “‘ galérie des fumeurs,” and soon forgot his losses in the 
tranquil enjoyment of one of Herr Rheinbolt’s cigarettes. 

The only interpreter of his (then) latest work for whom the 
roulette possessed a deplorably magnetic attraction was Madame 
Thierret, the excellent comic old woman of the company, who 
every afternoon from three to four was a fixture at the table. 
There she sat, solemnly counting over her little store of five-franc 
pieces symmetrically arranged in piles before her, and noting the’ 
progressive diminution of her stock with a disturbed air; ever and 
anon muttering in a low but perfectly audible voice, ‘‘ Encore 
perdu! c’est é-ton-nant, in-con-ce-vable !’”’ It is but fair to suppose 
that fortune occasionally favoured her, but such windfalls must 
have been few and far between ; for, if at the expiration of her 
engagement, her return journey to Paris had depended on her own 
ability to defray it, she would most assuredly have been left behind. 

Early in July, 1870, the “‘ Queen of Spas” was enlivened by the - 
arrival of a choice detachment from the Palais Royal, including 
Gil Pérez, Brasseur, Luguet and Mdlle. Julia Baron, of whom - 
the last-named alorte patronised the roulette ; her male colleagues ~ 
wisely preferring the less perilous occupation of angling at Gerns- 
bach, or arranging excursions to La Favorite and Eberstein. - 
Now and then after rehearsal Gil Pérez and Brasseur, inseparable 
allies, appeared on the promenade; the former, grave as a judge, 
attired in a suit of “ dittos” strongly suggestive of “‘la belle= 
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Jardiniére,” and the latter smirking and smiling in a remarkable 
‘“.get up” not unlike that of the traditional ‘ swell” of a panto- 
mime. Meanwhile the fair Julia, escorted by a devoted band of 
admirers, and bearing in mind the precept “‘ on n’est pas ici pour 
s’amuser,” was hard: at work immediately behind the croupier pre- 
siding over what: has not inaptly been denominated the “ infernal 
machine,” staking her money freely, and on each unsuccessful 
coup appealing with a coquettish “‘moue ” to the sympathy of her 
surrounding body guard. One of these, a young man just arrived 
from Homburg, told me an anecdote highly characteristic of the 
natives of that rival spa, which will not be out of place here. 

During the first weeks of his stay he had had an extraordinary 
run of luck, his winnings exceeding sixty thousand francs; and 
imagining, as is too often the case, that this happy state of things 
would infallibly continue, became reckless in his expenditure. and 
squandered his gold right and left as the fancy prompted him. 
Among other capricious investments, he one day purchased an 
elaborately ornamented watch fitted with the latest improvements, 
which the jeweller assured him was cheap at eighteen hundred 
francs; and flattered himself with the idea that he had made an 
excellent bargain. Before the week was out, however, the tide of 
fortune having completely turned against him, he was reduced to 
the necessity-of disposing of his recent acquisition, and, returning 
to the shop where he had bought it, inquired of the dealer, on the 
plea that it did not altogether suit him, what he would give him 
for it. The jeweller at first demurred, saying that it was not his 
habit to re-purchase articles once sold by him ; but, finally—as an 
especial favour—consented to take it back for ninety francs; and, 
on the owner’s indignantly protesting against so inadequate an 
offer, coolly replied that watches were almost unsaleable at Hom- 
burg, no frequenter of the gaming table caring tobe reminded how 
much time he had lost there! 

The pet number affected by Mdlle. Baron was 17, and she 
never staked on any other. Once, and but once I witnessed her 
triumph when it came up, piled with louis and five-franc pieces ; 
she positively screamed with delight, and such was the sensation 
created by the event that the dtolid gravity of the employés 
momentarily relaxed, and even M. Gérard, the inspector, condes- 
cended to smile. ‘‘ One swallow,” however, ‘“‘ makes no summer,” 
amd the lively actress, after a long and protracted struggle, was 
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ultimately cleared out. It was subsequently whispered, greatly to 
the credit of M. Dupressoir’s gallantry, that a considerable portion 
of her losses had been refunded to her, on the sole condition that 
she should henceforth refrain from pursuing her favourite pastime, 
and, like Mr. Mizzle in “ A day well spent,” content herself in 
future with being “ only a spectator.” 


Don’t Tell. 


(FOR MUSIC.) 


KNOW of a sweet little nook by a stile, 
But I won’t say where ! 
Yet it-was delicious to dream awhile 
In the shadow there ! 
Pleasant to dream where the winds are low, 
Where the dove makes moan, and the blue-bells blow, 
With the merriest maid in the world to woo. 
But I won’t tell who 
To you! To you! 


We lingered long in that nook so green, 

But I won’t say when ! 
Though the merle wots well of the spot 1 mean, 

For he saw us then. 
I drew from the beck a forget-me-not, 
As she.took it I said—but I won’t say what— 
And a glad gleam shot through her soft blue eye, 
But I won’t say why / 

NotI! NotI! 


F. B. DOoveETon. 
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Our (Musical=Bor. 


HAT unquestionably greét gun, Canon Liszt, will revisit London 
early in the approaching spring. Forty-five years have elapsed, I 
believe, since last he set foot on English soil, the acknowledged prince of 
pianists at that time living. Musical society in this metropolis was not then 
sufficiently enlightened or emancipate from prejudice to appreciate at their 
full value and significance his splendid innovations in connection with the 
technique of pianism, which startled our Conservative dilettanti, and evoked 
@ tempest of adverse criticism from professional /audatores temporis actt. 
From a pecuniary point of view his successive performances at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts were less successful than his impresario for the time 
being had expected them to be; and it is said that, on discovering this 
to be the case, he generouslyinsisted upon indemnifying the impresa for the 
loss it had sustained through its miscalculation. The coolness of his recep- 
tion here—which was the more disagreeably surprising to him, because he 
had theretojore carried all before him in every Continental city in which he 
had played—indisposed him to repeat an experiment which had been 
fraught with disappointment and mortification to him. Hence, his 
steadfast reluctance, adhered to throughout so many years, to return to 
London, where—like his son-in-law, Wagner, at a later date—he had felt 
himself to be a “‘ génie incompris.” No musician living, not even Charles 
Gounod or Giuseppe Verdi, has been the object of such fervent hero- 
worship or passionate personal adoration as Férencz Liszt. Vienna, 
Paris, Rome, Berlin, St. Petersburg and many another great Continental 
city have been at his feet any time throughout the past half-century 
whenever he honoured them with a visit. During his long residence in 
Weimar, where he created the musical “ School of the Future,” and taught 
Germany. how operas should be produced and performed, he was 
surrounded by men and women of social and intellectual distinction whose 
admiration and love for him knew no bounds. Grandes dames de par le 
monde courted his smiles, and trembled at his frowns: it is related of a 
beautiful German Countess (still living) that she picked up a cigar-end 
he threw away one day, and had it set in a diamond locket, which she 
thereafter wore on her bosom, dispensing a faint reek of stale tobacco for 
which her family and friends were at a loss to account, until accident 
revealed its origin. Every sort of distinction and honour has been lavished 
on Canon Liszt by the mightiest potentates of the Continent. Emperors 
and Kings have conferred upon him their most exalted Orders of Chivalry ; 
he is a Privy Councillor of one German Grand-Duchy, and an Aulic 
Councillor of another; mere wealth has been his ever since the days of 
his early manhood, and he has spent as much money in noble works of 
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charity, and in the encouragement of struggling musical artists, as would 


constitute half-a-dozen handsome fortunes. Nowthat he has at length been 
induced to revisit this vast city—in which the cultivation of musical know- 
ledge and taste has undergone incredible development since the date of his 
last appearance amongst us—it is to be hoped that he|will encounter a wel- 
come worthy of him; for, afterall, he is not only one of the most remarkable 
composers of the century, and the greatest pianist.of all time past and 
present, but a profound thinker, generous philanthropist, and high- 
minded, chivalrous gentleman. I can imagine the joy which his presence 
here will occasion to his accomplished pupil and faithful disciple, Mr. 
Walter Bache, who has done so much to make Liszt’s compositions known 
to the English musical public. Another of his favourite a/umni, Leonhard 
Bach, the admirable pianist who has recently taken up his abode in the 
“pays des brouillards,” will give a grand orchestral and choral concert 
in the Canon’s honour on April 9 at St. James’s Hall. The programme 
will, of course, be exclusively composed of Liszt’s works, amongst those 
Selected for performance (with his approval) being his superb E flat 
concerto, Hungarian Fantasia, and Polonaise in E major, all written for 
the pianoforte with orchestral accompaniments. The sold will be rendered 
by the concert-giver, whose magnificent interpretations of his great 
master’s compositions have already established his reputation as a virtuoso 
of the very “ first flight” in this country, as well as in the Fatherland 
Leonhard Bach is one of the few pianists living who can play Liszt’s P.F. 
music as its composer meant it to be played when he wrote it ; that isto 
say, with a complete mastery over its technical difficulties, surpassing 
though they be, that enables the executant to devote his whole intellectual 
faculty and passional force to the interpretation of the tone-poet’s 
inspirations. Such gifts as those of Herr Bach would in themselves 
Suffice to render the concert in question eminently attractive to music- 
lovers ; but a still deeper interest will be imparted to it by the circum- 


stance that Liszt will be present on the occasion, and may, as I am assured, 


even consent to conduct one of the principal numbers. He has, moreover, 
promised to assist at all the preliminary rehearsals. Avis aux lecteurs; et 
au bon entendeur, salut ! 


Pleasant tidings have reached me from three dear friends in lands far 
away beyond the sea, one and all prime donne, earning fresh laurels and 
reaping golden harvests beneath wintry skies. Before Adelina Patti 
quitted Vienna for Bucharest, she appeared at the Hofoper, by special 
request of the Emperor Francis Joseph, in her favourite part of Violetta 
(Traviata). “Hohe Preise” was put up for the occasion, and no less a 
sum than £1,400’ was taken—an amount for the receipt of which in 
one evening there is no precedent in the annals of the Vienna Opera 
House. The Queen of Song received, amongst other tributes of public 
admiration, thirty wreaths—one, from the Emperor, was executed in the 
precious metals—scores of bouquets, and a massive silver table-service 
from Crown-Prince Rudolph. On her arrival in Bucharest she was re- 
ceived at the railway station by the Intendant of the Royal Theatre and a 
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deputation representing the leading journals of the Roumanian capital. 
A torchlight procession of Boyars in sledges escorted her to the Hétel du 
Boulevard, in which a splendid suite of rooms had been retained for her 
use. Madame Patti had been favoured by Prince Jén Ghica, the 
Roumanian Minister at the Court of St. James, with especial credentials 
to the gifted Queen Elizabeth, herself no less accomplished a musician 
than graceful a poet ; the Diva’s début in Roumanian society took place, 
therefore, under the most brilliant auspices imaginable. Every seat in 
the huge opera house was occupied on the occasion of her first appearance, 
the cheapest places (those in the second gallery) fetching ten francs 
apiece. , Having never until this year had an opportunity of seeing and 
hearing Mdme. Patti in the flesh, Bucharest has lashed out into reckless 
expenditure; but the Roumanians are passionately fond of music, and 
will deem their money well spent for such a treat as Adelina’s singing. 
Whilst singing the mad scene in Lucca, she displayed a courage and 
presence of mind that averted aserious catastrophe. One of the “ gods,” 
leaning over from the slips to peep at her, fell into the stalls; whereupon 
a cry of “fire” was set up by some fools, and the audience rose in great 
alarm and agitation. The orchestra, moreover, came to a full stop. 
Madame Patti at once advanced to the footlights exclaiming, ‘ Mais 
allez-donc, vogons!” to the conductor, who resumed his bétau, and re- 
commenced where he had left off. The audience, after having cheered 
Adelina to the echo for her timely sang froid, sat down reassured, 
and the performance was duly continued to its natural close. On the 7th 
ult, Marcella Sembrich achieved a signal triumph in unenthusiastic 
Berlin, where she gave a concert at the Singakademie—the habitués of 
which establishment are uncommonly difficult to please, as many an 
excellent vocalist has discovered ere now, to his or her poignant mortifi- 
‘cation—and was recalled twenty-one several times in the course of the 
‘evening. Since the palmy days of Pauline Lucca’s unexampled popularity 
in “Athens on the Spree,” I can recall to mind no instance of so 
vivacious a display of enthusiasm ina Berlin concert room. But it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that the musical Berlinese, after a long course 
- of Frau von Voggenhuber and Fraeulein Lehmann—meritorious artistes 
enough, but dramatic rather than vocal—should be roused from their 
accustomed lethargy by the brilliant vocalisation and perfect intonation 
of Marcella Sembrich. Not only is this excellent artiste a polyglot—like 
Adelina Patti, Christine Nilsson, and Minnie Hauk—capable of sustaining 
a number of operatic parts in four or five languages, but a pianist 
entitled to rank in the same category as Annette Essipoff and Sophie 
Menter, and one of the few violinists of my acquaintance to whose solo- 
playing I can listen with unalloyed pleasure. In the possession of these 
accomplishments she is unique amongst the “leading ladies” of the 
operatic stage. I know of none other whose pianism is of a quality 
justifying her in attempting any enterprise on the keyboard more 
formidable than’ a “ tumtitum ” accompaniment to a ballad or Volkslied, 
or who is capable of playing a diatonic scale upon the violin. Madame 
de Wartegg’s many friends and countless admirers in this country will be 
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glad to know that her impersonation of Manon has proved as splendid a 
success in the United States as it did in Prague, where she “ created” the 
role so admirably rendered in London last season by Madame Réze- 
Mapleson. I hear that her voice, during her recent tour through 
America, has revealed even more than its usual richness of tone and 
flexibility, and that her Manon is accounted no less masterly a 
performance than her Carmen, which part she has also been playing to 
crowded houses. It is at present her intention to return to Europe early 
in the approaching spring, and to spend a part of the season in London ; 
I hope we may have an opportunity of hearing her in some of her favourite 
dramatic parts—notably in that of Katharine, in Goetz’s “Taming of the 
Shrew,” an opera that I believe will one of these days become extremely 
popular in this country. No German prima donna—and they have all 
tried their hands at it—has hitherto succeeded in impersonating “ curst 
Kate” as forcibly, archly, and tunefully as has that versatile American 
actress and songstress, Minnie Hauk. 


During the Christmas holidays London enjoyed a brief respite from the 
plague of concerts with which, of late years, her winters as well as her 
summers have come to be vexed. Dearly as I love good music, I have 
often wondered how anyone, save under such compulsion as that suffered 
by the professional critic, can be induced to attend concerts in this metro- 
polis during the months of December, January, and February. The 
distances are so great, the weather, as a rule, is so hideous, the dangers 
of “‘ catching your death ” by incurring the sudden contrasts of tempera- 
ture afforded by a stuffy, over-heated concert-room and an east-windy, 
ice-cold street are so imminent and deadly, that the typical Londoner’s 
passion for what he or she looks upon as amusement must indeed be a 
devouring one to impel thousands of well-to-do people nightly to quit 
their comfortable homes, incur considerable physical incorivenience and 
pecuniary outlay, injure their health and risk their lives, in order to put 
in an appearance at a “ Pop,” or a Ballad-Concert, or a P. F. Recital. 
The fact that Londoners will brave hybernal blasts for the sake of a 
symphony or song—considering how complete the consensus of Conti- 
nental opinion is that we are not a musical people—is scarcely less 
surprising than the circumstance that persons residing in the N. W. 
‘Postal District, and not accounted insane by their relatives and friends, 
actually travel to Sydenham in mid-winter in order to see a pantomime, 
and to Battersea for the purpose of contemplating a “ variety show.” Es 
muss auch solche Kéuze geben ; doubtless, whatever is, is right. As soon as 
Twelfth Night had been dismissed to its ancestors—in great splendour 
by Augustus Hartis, whose Epiphanalian entertainment to his friends and 
“the profession” was one of the gayest and most tasteful festivities I have 
ever attended—the customary functions at St. James’s Hall resumed their 
interrupted course, despite the atrocions state of Regent Street, left to 
welter in frozen filth for a whole week by an imbecile vestry. Vladimir 
de Pachmann’s amazing technique proved no less attractive in winter than 
in summer-time ; the scene of his last year’s triumphs has been thronged 
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this year every time he has given a Recital, and his highly-finished 
renderings of Chopin and Henselt have repeatedly stirred great audiences 
to genuine enthusiasm, though every second person in the room was 
suffering from some form of influenza or bronchitis. With the exception 
of his reappearance, no musical “event” of any abnormal moment came 
off during the month of January, It was a period of comparative peace- 


fulness ; concert-givers had ceased from troubling and pianists were at 
Test. 


Of a recently published Treatise on Harmony by that erudite musician, 
Mr. E. Silas, I may say that it is equally remarkable for its lucidity and 
compendiousness. The author, in dealing with a science rendered 
formidable by its exuberance of termina technica, has spared no pains to 
make “ the crooked straight and the rough places plain.” He has alto- 
gether discarded that archaic system of musical shorthand known by the 
name of “Figured Bass,” fruitful in headaches and despair to earnest 
students without number. As he explains, it had its use ‘when the 
conductor of an orchestra had to fill up a meagre score with chord$ 
played on a harpsichord or an organ; but, unfortunately, a system of 
harmony was founded on it, which brought forth a confusion and compli- 
cation similar to the result which would ensue if grammar were founded 
on shorthand, instead of the latter on the former.” The sections dealing 
with * Chords,” ‘‘ Pedal Bass,” and “‘ Modulations of the First and Second 
Order” are luminously though very tersely written, and teem with well- 
chosen illustrations of the rules they ably set forth. On the whole, this 
little book is one that independent students will find invaluable, as facili- 
tating their insight into the rationale of musical science ; whilst teachers 
of harmony may with advantage take many of its hints in the direction of 
importing simplicity of diction and clearness of exposition into their 
methods of conveying knowledge to their pupils. The work, a cheap 
one, is published by Weekes and Co., of Hanover Street, and I can 


conscientiously recommend it to the attention of musicians im esse atque 
in posse. 


On the 7th of last month an anniversary of great musical interest to the 
influential Wagner associations of Northern Germany, and,’ indeed, to all 
German musicians, was celebrated in the Royal Opera House of Berlin- 
It was in that stately theatre that, exactly thirty years ago, the great Saxon 
master’s heroic opera Zannhacuser had been produced for the first time 
on.the Prussian stage, with a cast that Herr von Huelsen would in vain 
endeavour to match at the present date by the most carefully selected 
draft from his stock company, either as regards individual talent or 
general efficiency. With Theodore Formes as the Minstrel Knight, 
Johanna Wagner as Elisabeth, the Herrenburg-Tuczek as Venus, Rad- 
waner as Wolfram, and Bost as the Landgrave—all the minor characters, 
moreover, being filled by thoroughly efficient artistes—the premitre of 
Tannhaeuser was the great event of the 1856 musical season in the 
northern Athens, and created a sensation in Conservative as well as 
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Progressist art-céteries that had not been equalled in force and intensity 
since the production of Weber’s Freyschuetz, about a quarter of a century 
previously, had set the Berlin Classicists and Romanticists by the ears. 
The peace of families was disturbed, and old friendships were broken ap, 
by the bitter controversies that raged for several successive weeks after 
the first performance of Zannhaeuser in the ‘‘ King’s Theatre” ; but the 
general public of Berlin pronounced itself so conclusively in favour of the 
startling novelty by deluging the administration of the Hofoper with 
applications “ prenumerando,” as the quaint old Prussian official vocabu- 
lary hath it, for tickets wherewith to attend subsequent repetitions of 
Zannhaceuser, that the Intendant-General wisely put it up again and again. 
As a matter of fact, the work was repeated no fewer than twenty times 
within the ensuing twelvemonth, and invariably drew crowded houses. 
Freick and Salomon, both of whom are still active members of the 
operatic staff at Berlin, though long since entitled to service-pensions, 
were introduced to the public of the Opera House towards the end of 
May, 1856, in the respective parts of the Landgrave and Biterolf. Since 
that memorable year the title 7é/e has been sustained in Berlin by Brandes, 
Ferenczy, Zottmayr, Hoffmann, Bachmann, Schmid, Hagen, Richard, 
Kaminski, and Albert Niemann; that of Elisabeth by Storck, Nimbs, 
Mik, Boerner, Paumgartner, Carl, PesSiak, Mallinger, Voggenhuber, and 
Hofmeister. Fricke and Salomon are the only survivors of the vocal 
artistes belonging to the Royal Opera Company in the Prussian capita, 
at the time of the first Zannhaeuser production. All the others have 
joined the majority, Sit iis terra levis / 


The recent imprisonment of Rita de Candia, one of the three daughters 
of Mario and Grisi, for “ unjustifiable indebtedness” at Berlin has given 
occasion to the publication, bya French contemporary, of some curious 
and highly interesting reminiscences of those inimitable artistes. It 
appears that Rita at her trial pleaded in palliation of her spendthriftry that 
she had never been taught the value of money, and was ignorant of the 
very elements of arithmetic. In this respect she was her father’s own 
child. Poor Mario, after earning half-a-dozen princely fortunes, died a 
pauper in Rome, leaving nothing to his children but the memory of his 
triumphs. How could it be otherwise? At one and the same time, when 
in the zenith of his popularity, he kept up a house in the Champs 
Elysées, a villa in London, another in Brighton, and a palace in Florence, 
each with its full staff of servants; money slipped through his fingers 
like water; he lent large sums to innumerable acquaintances, kept open 
house, and maintained a score of parasites who spoke ill of him behind 
his back. He néver allowed Grisi to contribute to his household ex- 
penses; whatever she earned was to be set aside for the dowries of the 
three girls. Mario’s views of life were those of an Oriental prince. 
There was always a place at his table for whomsoever chose to occupy it ; 
when dinner was announced by the major domo, Mario invariably con- 
ducted Grisi.to the head of the table with his own hand, and drank his 
first glass of wine to her health. . . . . He never read letters or 
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business communications, and more than once allowed legal proceedings 
taken against him by his creditors to run their course without paying the 
least attention to them, his property. being seized and sold by auction for 
a tenth of its value when he might have saved it by the exercise ofa little 
ordinary care and prudence. Compared to him, Grisi was a model of 
exactitude. She rose early every morning, and devoted some hours to 
her children, whom she certainly did her best to bring up in the way they 
should go. But the greater part of her time was daily occupied at her 
toilette, and in making experiments with a view to the preservation of 
her beauty. She kept her three maids all day long hard at work dressing 
and undressing her till they were ready to drop with fatigue. Every 
morning during the summer months a huge bowl of wild strawberries was 
brought to her; with handfuls of the fresh fruit she would smear her 
face, neck, and hands over and over again to impart softness and lustre to 
the skin. Milk of almonds was her favourite beverage. Until dinner- 
time she was always dressed in white ; at dinner she generally wore a low- 
necked gown of black velvet, and twelve rows of Oriental pearls round 
her throat. All her fingers were laiden with diamond rings, and she often 
wore half-a-dozen watches ata time. She adored her husband, and was 
madly jealous of him; indeed, it was jealousy that caused her death. 
Mario was fulfilling an engagement in St. Petersburg—she being at 
Florence at the time—when she received a letter from a female friend in- 
forming her that a noble young Russian lady had fallen desperately in 
love with him, and was about to forsake her family to live with the Count 
de Candia. Grisi was ailing when these terrible tidings reached her; but, 
despite the unfavourable state of her health, she started at once for St. 
Petersburg, and got as far as Vienna, where she was compelled by sheer 
suffering to take to her bed. Her attendants telegraphed to Mario, who 
left the Russian capital immediately, and travelled by day and by night to 
Vienna, only to find his beloved Giuliaa corpse. She expired a few 
hours before his arrival. His despair at losing her found expression in 
the wildest extravagance of outlay in connection with her funeral. The 
bier on which her coffin rested was made of carved oak and rock crystal, 
and cost £ 800; the lid of the coffin was a sheet of plate glass, through 
which the dead songstress, clad in white satin, and adorned with all her 
diamonds, could be seen lying in state for days before her burial. Mario 
retired from the stage soon after her death, divided her property equally 
amongst her three daughters—two of whom married well, whilst the 
third, Rita, fell into bad hands, and committed follies without number, 
the latest of which she is now expiating in a Prussian gaol—and dragged 
on a few years of poverty at Rome. Of all the wealth he had once 
possessed he left barely enough behind him at his death to pay the ex- 
penses of his interment. But few monarchs have been so sincerely and 
universally mourned as was this gentle, generous, gifted Mario de Candia. 


Amongst the musical novelties that have reached me since the com- 
mencement of the yeat are sevéral new songs and dances published by 
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Mr. Joseph Williams, of Berners Street. In one of the former Mr. Byron 
Webber supplies a spirited exponence of the “Greater Britain” theory- 
The sentiments he sets forth are unexceptional, from a patriotic point of 
view, but the language in which they are expressed, though vigorous and 
racy, is more than once deformed by careless construction, rendering its 
meaning obscure. There are, however, genuine elements of popularity 
in “ Hands Across the Sea,” not the least important of which is Mr. 
Florian Pascal’s melodious setting of Mr. Webber’s stirring words. The 
song will assuredly be received with favour in convivial places of musical 
entertainment. “ Hearts Ever True” (words by Leon Desmond, music by 
T.A. Barrett) is a good love song of the class which pleads the tender 
passion alternately in common and  # time.. It is just now the fashion 
that Eros should open his case, so to speak, at the rate of four crotchets 
to the bar, and break out into a waltz measure when addressing the jury- 
The initial phrase of ‘‘ Hearts Ever True” reminds me of “ Shells of the 
Ocean,” and I would rather dance to its second subject than sing it. But 
it is a good little song for all that, and may do well if fully advertised! 
“Fife and Drum,” by Bingham and Champion, is a pot-boiler in three 
keys. With fine generosity, its authors point out in a foot note that “‘no 
permission (is) necessary for (!) singing this at public or private con- 
certs.” This announcement, though couched in curiously elliptical 
English, should be fraught with keen and abiding joy to professional 
vocalists. ‘Truthful Tom” (Weatherly and Pascal) is verbally and 
musically humorous, thereby distinguishing itself very agreeably from the 
vast majority of modern comic songs. Its words propound the adventures 
of a great and gifted liar; its tune is really a tune, provided with a refrain 
easily convertible into a hearty chorus. Country entertainers will do 
well to dovetail this cheery ballad into their programmes. I cannot con- 
scientiously say as much of another of Messrs. Weatherly and Pascal’s 
joint productions, which professes to be “A Capital Tale,” but signally 
fails to fulfil the promise of its title. It exemplifies the ‘“‘ Quos ego. . .” 
method of inference in three several instances; but where does the fun 
come in? ‘*The Gate Immortal” (Bingham and Champion) is a 
lugubrious solo-anthem for the drawing-room. It may be sung witha 
severely depressing effect in serious families on Sunday evenings. I will 
warrant it to banish cheerfulness, for the time being, from the breasts of 
singer and hearer alike. ‘ Fedora” is a lively polka by Mr. Percy 
Irwynne; the “ Blue-coat Boy Polka” has an uncommonly pretty title 
page, representing a party of Christ’s Hospitallers engaged in a lively 
snowballing match. They all have elegant busts and slender waists, a 
pleasing anachronism at which Mr. Henry Irving is sweetly smiling as he 
lolls on a rustic bench under a Christmas tree. Another waltz, introduc- 
ing “popular subjects” from ‘‘ The Vicar of Wideawakefield,” is enriched 
by a capital portrait of Miss Violet Terriss or Mr. William Cameron— 
which is it ? From the Music Publishing Company in Great Marlborough 
Street I have received a really charming waltz by Mr. Hugh Clifford. It 
is called “Olivia,” dedicated to Ellen Terry, and adorned by a graceful 
“counterfeit presentment” of that inimitable artiste. ‘‘ Olivia” will be 
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heard in many a ball-room during the fashionable season to come; I 
-Should not wonder if it achieve the honours of the barrel-organ. 


I extract the following anecdote from an amusing letter lately received 
from a musical correspondent in Vienna. ‘ Not long ago, at Pressburg, 
four celebrated personages dined together en partie carrée at the famous 
old Green Tree, where cooking is good, and wine is old. Their names 
were Annette Essipoff, Franz Liszt, Anton Rubinstein, and Johannes 
Brahms. After dinner, Madame Essipoff withdrew into a salon adjoining 
the dining room, where there was an excellent grand piano, at which she 
took her seat, and extemporised in the most delightful manner for about 
half an hour, whilst the three maestri regaled themselves with coffee and 
cigars. As she returned into the dining room, she extlaimed with well- 
affected solemnity, ‘Behold the great Triumvirate!’ ‘Triumvirate!’ 
rejoined Rubinstein, with a sardonic grin, ‘ that is rather a doubtful com- 
pliment ; at least, to one of us. Liszt is Cesar, of course; at a pinch, I 
may pass for Mark Antony; what will Brahms say, however, to being cast 
for the part of Lepidus?’ Madame Essipoff replied, ‘You must arrange 
that amongst yourselves; let him whom the cap fits wear it. But I must 
have a lock of each triumvir’s hair for a bracelet, which I shall evermore 
wear in commemoration of this splendid conjunction of planets.’ Obedient 
to her decree, Liszt and Rubinstein bowed their stately heads to the 
scissors, with which she deftly snipped away a couple of locks. Then 
came the turn of Brahms; but he would by no means consent to beshorn 
of his ‘ capillary attractions,’ and a comic struggle ensued, in the course 
of which Madame Essipoff unluckily scratched the great composer’s thumb 
somewhat severely with the point of her scissors. As soon as she saw 
what she had done, she laid her lips to the wound, after the manner of 
Queen Eleanor of old ; whereupon Liszt exclaimed, in a sepulchral voice, 
‘Beware ! Whosoever shall drink of this blood will 1eceive the terrible 
gift of ability to understand Hanslick’s articles!’ It may be mentioned 
for the enlightenment of our countrymen that Edward Hanslick, the first 
of living musical critics, is an enthusiastic admirer of Brahms’ music, and 
has steadfastly written it up for many a year past.” 


English dramatic tenors worth listening to may be reckoned upon 
the fingers of one hand, leaving out the thumb. Baritones— 
good ones, too—are plentiful in this country; of bass singers, pro- 
found and otherwise, there is no lack. But a pure tenor voice, of 
good quality and possessed by a man whom Nature has furthermore 
endowed with a musical ear, is so rare a product of these isles that 
its importance can hardly be appraised too highly by the British 
public at large. This is why the premature death of Mr. Joseph 
Maas, in the prime of life and fulness of vocal power, must be ac- 
counted a national calamity. It is, moreover, a misfortune not 
remediable in the immediate future. In one, at least, of the lamented 

artistes “lines” of singing—the operatic—no living primo tenore is 
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qualified to replace him. Losing Mr. Maas, the Carl Rosa Company, 
upon which English music-lovers are nowadays to so great an extent 
dependent for a particular class of their favourite recreation, is bereft of 
one of its main-stays. Nearly nine years had elapsed between the 
date of his first connection with that excellent institution—for it is no 
less—and that of his most untimely decease. During the interval his 
position in public favour steadily advanced, year after year, in right 
of his unremitting and successful efforts to attain perfection in his 
art, until he had reached the very summit of popularity, and was 
become invaluable to his impresario as an attraction of the first rank. 
From this enviable, and, in his case, well-merited station, he has been 
struck down by the remorseless hand of Fate, just when the burden 
and heat of the day had been surmounted; when the rewards of 
persevering industry were pouring in ; when, in a word, life was most 
satisfactory, most enjoyable, most precious. A more tragical ending 
to a bright and useful career is not within my remembrance. It will 
scarcely bear thinking of. Joseph Maas was a most amiable, single- 
hearted man ; honest, affectionate, generous ; a devoted husband and 
father, a staunch friend, a kindly colleague to his fellow-workers, and 
a faithful servant to the public. His lot was cast in places bristling 


with sharp envies and keen-edged jealousies, but his sweet temper 
and genuine kindliness had power to blunt them all, at least, as far as 
he was personally concerned. No member of the musical profession 


could have been snatched away thus suddenly whose loss would have 
been more deeply felt and sincerely mourned by his or her associates. 
That such a life as his should have been sacrificed to a passion for 
sport is a painful anomaly. Maas was an assiduous fisherman, and 
no climatic intemperance could deter him from indulging in his 
favourite pastime whenever opportunity offered. It was impos- 
sible to make him understand that. a fenor singer, of all men 
living, was the least justified in practising an amusement rendering 
wettings and chills unavoidable. During his last engagement at 
Birmingham, just before Christmas, he went fishing in bitter weather, 
and returned to London suffering from acute rheumatism, which soon 
passed into the fever stage, and eventually killed him. It avails 
nothing now to conjecture what might have been, had he listened to 
the voice of those who loved him. We can only mourn for our dead 
friend, and pay. our humble tribute of love and honour to his 
memory. 


Ws. Beatry-KincstTon. 
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“ NADJEZDA.” 


A Play, in a Prologue and Three Acts, by Maurice Barrymore. Produced at the Haymarke 
Theatre, on Saturday, Jan. 2, 1886. 


Characters in the Prologue :— 


Nadjezda ... ... ... .. Miss Emmy Rien. Janoush ... ... ..» «» Mr. Ropert PaTeman. 
Praxeda ... ... . Miss Lyp1a Foors. Khorvitch... ... .. ... MR. Mackmrosn. 


Characters in the Play :— 


bo’ Mr. H. Beersoum-Tres. | Janoush Mr, Ropert Paremax. 
Khorvitch (under the Mr. MAckisrosn The Hon. Dennis O'Hara. Mr. Forses Dawson. 
pameof“BaronBarech”)} % 7 Eureka Grubb... Miss Georeina Drew. 
fT ... .. «- MR. Epmunp Maurice. | Nadine... ... ...... Miss Emmy Rie. 
Paul Devereux Mr. Maurice BARRYMORE 


The traditions of the Haymarket Theatre, and the very genius loci seem 
to indicate that comedy should be its main attraction. It might be fairly 
expected to increase, if not “‘ the gaiety of nations”—the gaiety of that 
debonnaire district. Under the new régime, however, melodrama of the 
most sombre cast has been offered—and, it must be said, with discourag- 
ing results—as food for the jaded appetites of the West End, and the 
gloomy horrors of “‘ Dark Days” and “ Nadjezda,” failing to excite or 
terrify, prove that combination of dagger, bowl, and revolver of the 
‘“wicked baronet” or lordly seducer have either lost their magic or 
are grown too familiar from repetition to have effect. A bright comedy 
from the French—a prescription from the hand of the Gull or Jenner of 
the dramatic faculty—say by Dr. Pinero—would probably now restore 
the patient to health. 

“ Nadjezda ” isa story of Russian villainy set out with all the direct 
plainness of modern Zolaism, which is, in truth, little more than the old 
ptinciple of ‘‘ calling a spade a spade.” Many hard sayings have been 
used in reference to this piece—‘‘revolting,” “ disgusting,” &c.—but it is 
only fair to say that the author seems to have approached his task in a 
well-meaning spirit, akin to that in which he might have attempted to deal 
with the story of Lucretia. But such a subject would require the most 
delicate touching, and should be indicated rather than touched, and then, 
perhaps, like the famous cucumber preparation, be “thrown away.” 
This supping full of horrors is, after all, a gruesome form of entertain- 
ment, and never really attracts audiences. The sufferings of the victims 
are regarded with indifference—at most with curiosity; as some 
Pasteur looks on at the quivering nerve of the animal he is vivisecting. 
The story is simply this :—To save her husband’s life, compromised in 
one of the innumerable Russian plots, Nihilist or otherwise, his wife 
consents to sacrifice herself to the wishes of an infamous Governor, 
named Zabouroff. His mode of his executing his portion of the bargain 
is by sending the body of the husband on a bier to the lady’s house. Her 
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little child, who is present at the distraction of this scene, grows up, and, 
through various successive acts, takes on herself the duty of avenger by 
captivating the atrocious Governor, entangling him in her toils, and 
finally stabbing him to the heart. Such isthe outline; but the whole is 
crudely worked out, for “‘ force,” unless under restraint, is often apt to be 
“coarse.” One of the sensations of the day, or rather the hour (for 
we must now economise our time in emotion), was the rude and angry 
reception the piece encountered on the first night. The first act, or 
prologue, was well received, and, in spite of a repulsive situation, seemed 
to promise an involved train of complicated horrors. It was here that 
Miss Rigl, anew and foreign actress, made much impression, showing 
clearly that some embers at least of the “sacred fire” were glowing 
within, though a strange hysterical laugh too often introduced, both ma/ 
and hors de propos, caused misgivings. The rest of the play did not answer 
this promise, and many incoherent portions became so many challenges 
for the jeers and scoffs of the evil-minded. A lively controversy arose in 
the papers as to the limits of this form of disapproval. Mr. Gilbert con- 
tributed a letter in which he suggested that the audience should, as it 
were, wire down their hostility till the act was over, and then let the cork 
fly out, which seems a little Utopian, as it assumes a measure of judicious 
self-control not found in a popular audience. And who is to secure this 
“ bottling up,” for the jeerers enjoy their cruel pastime with the keenest 
relish ? ‘Sport to them, death tous.” Nothing, indeed, is so painful as 
to see a cultivated woman thus baited, and there should at least be some 
distinction made between the play and its interpreter. It would not be 
difficult to distinguish judicially between the right of disapproval and 
rude interruption. The latter surely is within the province of the police 
ofthe house. But then, what director would incur the odium, the con- 
fusion, shuffling, &c., of removal of offenders, possibly causing a feud 
between him and his audience that may be maintained for years. He 
will_be certain to feel their vengeance on the production of his next 
new play. 

Miss Rigl has genuine power as a romantic actress, and, wit moreh 
restraint and in a sympathetic character—such as “ Frou-Frou”— 
would be highly effective. On the succeeding nights the indistinctness 
complained of in her utterance, owing to a natural nervousness, disap- 
peared. Another actress, Miss Drew, played an American lady 
in a fashion which seemed to be unacceptable, but which under other 
conditions would have seemed original enough, and amusing. It could 
be classed fairly enough with such eccentricities as Dundreary. Mr. 
Beerbohm Tree has received much praise for his ‘‘character-part” as 
the scoundrel Russian, and deservedly, though there is a danger of he and 
Mr. Brookfield falling into the samé line, viz., of trainfhg their voice and 
gestures to the “‘ mincing” movements of old age. Much sympathy is 
due to the new lessees—Mr. Bashford and Mr. Russell—who must not 
be discouraged. With a spirited comedy, tout peut se rétablir. 


Percy FITZGERALD. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


Mr. John Coleman has put on record his “‘ Memoirs of Samuel Phelps” 
(Remington), the fine old actor who so worthily sustained the best 
traditions of the English stage between the death of Macready 
and the advent of the influence of Henry Irving. Playgoers of two 
generations at least will greedily devour the pages of Mr. Coleman’s 
book. Macreadyites will here find many a faded recollection, and 
it will be eagerly studied by many who first drank of the dramatic 
spring of poetry in the old pit of Sadler’s Wells Theatre during 
the famous management of Phelps and Greenwood. The book is rather 
anecdotical than critical, but we all know that when Mr. Coleman does 
give his opinion on actors, authors, or journalists he is not nicely mouthed. 
Accidentally, no doubt, some of the stories and conversations recorded 
here leave behind them an undeserved sting. Charles Fechter was 
certainly not the bumptuous mountebank he is here represented to be, 
and he was certainly a better actor than Mr. Coleman asserts he was. It 
would be interesting to know what English actor of his time could 
approach him in stage love-making, its earnestness, its grace, its fervour, 
or its intensity, or what melodramatic performance of the last five-and- 
twenty years could compare with Fechter’s Ruy Blas. It is all very we 
to sneer at Fechter, but with all his faults and eccentricities he was the 
first to register a protest against the mouthing, roaring, ranting school of 
tragedian, the blatant, swaggering, self-conscious impostors, who all 
considered they were Macreadys or Phelps’s, because they had caught the 
rough edges of their pronounced manner. No one can have forgotten 
the howl of execration that greeted Fechter and his revivalism. He 
pioneered the renaissances of natural art as compared to bellowing Bulls 
of Bashan, who split our ears and murdered the text of Shakespeare. But, 
thank goodness, Fechter was not hounded out of the country, or hissed 
off our boards as some of his countrymen had been before him. He was 
accepted for what he was worth. Protection in its worst form was at an 
end.. We studied the greatest French, German, and Italian actors, 
imitating what was good in their art, and rejecting what was bad. 
Some day it will have to be pointed out what an important influence 
Fechter had on that measure of - stage reform that is felt to-day 
and almost universally prevails. The rubbish about “taking the 
bread out of the mouth of the poor English actor was exploded before 
the year 1867, and mainly owing to the man whose career 
in this country receives little else but a few gratuitous sneers. “ Fechter, 
who had feminine proclivities, and was ‘as hysterical as a woman, was 
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taken suddenly ill with an attack of the spleen, which caused the epigas- 
trium to swell out into abnormal dimensions ; hence he collapsed at. the 
end of the second act.” And all this because he had dared to play 
Hamlet! It is a pity thata volume so full of facts intermingled 
with its fancies should not have been carefully indexed. Some of the play 
bills and notes from diaries are very valuable. No one will care to have 
it remembered of dear old Mr. Chippendale that he had never heard 
when he was playing at the Haymarket Theatre of Phelps, or of the 
Princess’s Theatre! Surely the good fellows at the Court must have 
been chaffing Mr. Coleman that evening; but the events of several 
dramatic seasons in which Phelps figured are most interesting. We all 
know Mr. Coleman to be a most loyal defender of his profession, and as 
a doughty champion he has often broken a lance in favour of the 
misjudged actor. We may hope, therefore, that his book will not fall 
into the hands of the over cynical or contemptuous, for pages more full 
of oaths have scarcely ever been presented to the public. Every actor 
seems to interlard his conversation with a “by G—!” or a hearty ‘‘ d—n!” 
Macready and Phelps never appear to speak without an oath. 

“ The d—I you do,” growled Phelps; “well, d—n your impudence! ”’ 

On the other hand, as he got into his cab, Phelps growled— 

“ After all, John, he’s not a bad fellow for a Frenchman, but by G— 
he can’t act Shakespeare !’’ 

** That bed d, sir,” roared Macready, as I turned to leave the room. 
“ Who said that you were to go to jail, or your wife and children to ? 
Don’t talk stuff and nonsense.” 

Here is another pretty anecdote to delight the scoffers of the stage :—- 

“As to Macduff, I don’t know how often I have played him; I think 
every Monday night during the season. Of course you've heard of the 
row during the fight. ‘Mac’ let fly at me, nearly giving me a crack on 
the head, as he growled— 

“*D—an your eyes! take that!’ 

“For the moment I was flabbergasted, but when he returned to the 
charge I gave him a dose of his own physic (adding to the oath not only 
his eyes, but his limbs too!). He returned the compliment by heaping 
maledictions on my seed, breed, and generation. Then he ‘ went’ for 
me, and I ‘went’ for him, and there we were growling at each other like 
a pair of wild beasts, until I finished him, amidst a furore of applause. 

“* The audience were quite carried away by the ‘cunning of the scene,’ 
and shouted themselves hoarse, roaring on the one side, ‘ Well done, 
‘Mac’! on the other, ‘ Let him have it, Phelps!’ 

“When the curtain fell I gave him my hand to get up. He was puffing 
and blowing like a,grampus. 

‘As soon as he could recover his wind he commenced— 

“*Er-er-r, Mr. Phelps. what did you mean by making use of that 
extraordinary language to the ?’ 

“‘*What did you mean, Mr. Macready, by making use of such gxtraor- 
dinary language to me?’ 

eT see” 

“* Yes, you, sir! You d—d my eyes ?’ 

NEW SERIES—VOL. VII. 
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*¢ And you sir, d—d my limbs!’ 

***T could do no less than follow so good an example.’ 

“With this the absurdity of the thing struck us both, and we burst out 
laughing.” 

After such flowers of speech who wonders that the “ growlers and 
roarers ” were imitated in turn? We have changed all that. _ We don’t 


believe Henry Irving’s vocabuiary will be illustrated by a single 
damn ! 


In February, 1885, about a dozen young actors and acresses—most of 
them junior members of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Company—formed them- 
selves, in a quiet, unassuming way, into a society for promoting the 
study of dramatic literature, and obtaining increased practice in their 
art. In the course of a twelvemonth, the Society of Dramatic 
Students has grown to be an acknowledged institution, and was even 
alluded to by the Professor of English Literature in his last lecture 
before the University of Cambridge as “ one of the most encouraging 
signs which dramatic literature is making in our day.” This young 
and vigorous Society has, in the course of its first year’s existence, 
given three masinées in London, namely :— 

“The Two Gentlemen of Verona” (Vaudeville), 19th June, 1885. 
Charles Lamb’s farce, ‘* Mr. H.” co 

Douglas Jerrold’s ‘‘ Housekeeper” ery Ayer ree eae 
Dryden’s ‘* Secret Love” (Court), 19th January, 1886. 

At these performances, not only was every actor a ‘Dramatic 
Student,” and every super, too—for it is a rule that “ all who are not 
cast for speaking parts must assist otherwise on the stage if required” 
—but the stage manager and the acting manager, also; in fact, all the 
multifarious business which a matinée involves is undertaken by the 
officers of the Society. That the plays revived have borne out the 
avowed intention ‘‘ to produce the best plays in the English language, 
especially those little known to the stage,”’. may fairly be claimed. 
Shakespeare’s comedy had not seen the light in London since Daven- 
port opened the Olympic Theatre thirty years ago ; Lamb’s exquisite 
farce, which was a stock piece for many years in Philadelphia, had 
never been revived in}London (except by amateurs) since its fatal 
first night on Wednesday,'1oth December, 1806 ; while Dryden’s “‘ Secret 
Love ”—albeit the best specimen of high comedy by the best poet of 
the Restoration period—had only been played once since its produc- 
tion in 1667,and that was at Mr. Cross’s benefitin 1706. In choosing 
to represent the neglected works of great authors, rather than well- 
known acting-plays, the ‘‘ Dramatic Students” have avoided all odious 
comparisons with their seniors, and have attracted to their performances 
an unusually literary audience. Even such an untheatrical paper 
as Notes and Queries sent a representative to criticise “‘ Mr. H.,” while 
the Professor of English Literature at University College “cut” his 
lectures and brought his class to the pit to witness Dryden’s comedy 
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of “‘ Secret Love.’’ But the work of the Society is by no means limited 
to public performances, There is a General Committee, consisting of 
three ladies and seven gentlemen, which meets regularly every week 
to elect new members and discuss}any subjects connected with the 
welfare of the Society. There isa Reading Committee, consisting of 
one lady and three gentlemen, which carries on its work of research 
at the British Museum, 


The manner in which new plays are selected is very syste- 
matic. First of all the Reading Committee chooses a chrono- 
logical period, such as “the Drama of the Restoration.’’ After a 
lengthened study of the plays-of this period has been made, and a 
catalogue of 100 or so likely plays compiled, a final] list of four different 
bills is submitted to the Society in the form of a printed catalogue 
vaisonné, containing the casts, abstracts of the plots, and such 
comments upon the merits of the plays as may be found in the writings 
of eminent authors. The four from which “Secret Love” was chosen 
included Congreve’s “ Way ofthe World,” Steele’s;“* Tender Husband,” 
and Mrs. Centlivre’s “ Bold Stroke for a Wife." The play is chosen 
ata General Meeting by ballot of all the members (absent ones for- 
warding their votes) after an open discussion upon the suitability of 
the pieces submitted. The stage manager is next elected, and 
proceeds at once to cut the play, in which task he is assisted and 
guided by the Reading Committee. As soon as the acting version is 
prepared the General Committee casts the play, and the Round-Table 
(or meeting of the cast) is held to read and discuss it. After some 
fifteen or twenty full rehearsals the play is presented to the public. It 
is proposed, in order to afford opportunities of practice to those who 
are not cast, to put in rehearsal (but not to perform publicly) the play 
which obtains the second largest number of votes. The genius of 
the Society is work, but the recreation element is not entirely absent. 
Social meetings held at the houses of the Lady Vice-Presidents form 
an important part of the scheme. At these popular “ five o’clocks,” 
there are songs and music, tea and talk, while occasionally some 
distinguished visitor will give an arm-chair chat upon some dramatic 
subject which he has made his own, Before the ‘“ Two Gentlemen 
of Verona ”’ was played Professor Henry Morley discoursed upon this 
comedy at a ‘* Social” held at Mr. Charles Dickens’s. In this fearure of 
their movement the students have discovered a very practical way of 
healing the breach between literature and the stage. 


This institution appears to have a future before it in many 
directions. For instance, there is not—and we believe there never 
has been—among the learned societies of London a Histrionic Society. 
Now, the “ Dramatic Students” have not only a Reading Committee, 
whose work we have briefly described, but also Sub-Committees for 
the investigations of points which arise in connection with costume 
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and music. Why should not these three sections of the Society embody 
their researches in printed transactions, and why should not the members 
read papers before their fellows upon various dramatic subjects which 
they havé especially studied? The Society has already started a theatrica 
library by means of loans and gifts from its members, and it is hoping 
soon to have a local habitation as well as a name. If the students 
continue to prosecute their labours as zealously as they- have begun, 
the day may not be far distant when their institution shall be recog- 
nised as a learned body. But if there is a future for the Society in its 
theoretical aspect, there is no less prospect of .its development as a 
practical school for acting. Arrangements of a private nature have 
already been made with Mr. Hermann Vezin, Herr Behnke, Capt. 
Griffiths, and others, by which classes of dramatic students may 
receive training in various departments of their art at considerably 
reduced fees, and there is no telling how much this part of the scheme 
may not be extended in the future. Like the rat at Ispahan, the 
dramatic students have many friends. Not only have eminent men of 
letters aided them with their advice, and the critics given them every 
possible encouragement, but well-known lovers of the drama have 
offered them monetary aid (which they have, however, refused), and 
the leading managers have not only lent their names as patrons, and 
granted the use of their theatres gratuitously for the matinée as well 
as the previous rehearsals, but by their presence in the boxes in 
goodly numbers they have helped considerably to increase the general 
interest of the performances. We may add, for the benefit of any 
young actors and actresses who may be desirous of becoming 
“Dramatic Students,’ that anyone who has had a salaried engage- 
ment, and has definitely determined to follow the stage as a profession, 
is eligible for membership, provided he can find two students (one of 
whom must be a personal friend) to propose and second him, The 
blackball rule is somewhat severe, for the committee is anxious only 
to admit such candidates as are likely to prove both valuable and 
acceptable to the Society, and to-exclude both raw recruits who have 
shown no fitness for their profession, and older actors whose style is 
already formed, and whose influence would be chilling. There are 
at present 50 members, and it is somewhat significant of the altered 
state of threatrical affairs that the hon, treasurer is an old Marlborough 
captain, and the hon. secretary a former vice-president of the Cam- 
bridge Union, while other public school boys and graduates of the 
Old Universities are enrolled on the list of members. 


On Monday, January 4, previous to the ill-fated ‘‘ Nadjezda,” was pro- 
duced at the Haymarket a light piece by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, entitled 
‘Room 70.” This seemed to be a revival c° the older form of farce, 
the humour arising out of attempts at getting rid of a compromising 
beard, which are frustrated by all. sorts of awkward coniretemps. It was 


acted with much spirit, notably by Mr. Forbes Dawson, the hero of the 
adventure. 
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Mr. Frank Lindo gave the first Recital of his third annual series on 
January 12th at Steinway Hall. Despite the inclemency of the 
weather, the attendance was good.- Miss Cowen was in the audience, 
and seemed to follow the young reciter with much interest. Mr. 
Lindo is ambitious, but justifiably so; he has much improved since 
last year—that is, in serious pieces; in a purely comic vein he is not 
heard to best advantage. ‘My First and Last Appearance”’ and 

‘ Ferdinando and Elvira” were not made the most of by him; in such 
pieces his pronunciation is not so good, and he makes the mistake of 
appearing amused at what he is relating. Before I forget it, I have 
a bit of advice to give to Mr. Lindo. His scanning the audience 
critically and nodding to particular friends when he first appears on 
the platform is not in good ‘taste, and does not-impress the general 
public in his favour. Now for the good points. Mr. Frank Lindo. 
has a rich sympathetic voice, and much earnestness and feeling. 
Where pathos is required he is at his best; nor does he lack power, 
though there is still room for his acquiring more of it ; and his con- 
ception of serious pieces is generally good. ‘“ Only a Mountebank,” 
by Re Henry, which followed “‘ The Curfew Bell,” was very good and 
touching. Marc Antony’s speech from “ Julius Cesar” was a trifle 


hurried, but delivered with much dignity and power. His spirited- 


rendering of Macaulay’s “‘ Virginia” I should pronounce excellent— 
one of the best interpreted pieces in Mr. Frank Lindo’s repertory but 
for the assumed voice of Virginius, which is simply grotesque, and 
entirely out of place. “The Story of Stowaway” (Clement Scott) 
was good in the beginning and the end, but it rather lacked 
spirit, and light and shade in the middle. ‘ Rubinstein’s Piano” 
was very well interpreted, but the reciter still misses the climax ; 
like last year, it was too tame. Mr. Frank Lindo is, I believe, 
only twenty. He is intelligent and gifted, and if he will bear 
in mind that perfection is a thing ever to be striven for, and never to 
be considered as attained, he is on the right road to become one of 
our best reciters in his line. But he is not gifted with versatility, and 


I fear will never becomea good comic. Mr. Algernon H. Lindo was. 


the pianist, and Mr. Isidore De Lara the vocalist, meeting with his 
accustomed success. As an encore he gave ‘“‘Les Myrthes sout. 
Flétris,” a song particularly well suited to him. 


On January 16th, at St. George’s Hall, Carleton D.C. repeated. 
their performance of ‘‘ The Ladies’ Battle.” The acting gave me no: 
cause to reverse the opinion‘I expressed last month. Mrs. Conyersd’Arcy 
had altered her hair, and Miss Findon her dress, for the better, but 
I must take exception at the quantity of diamonds worn by the young 
lady. Married women alone wear them in France, and they are 
unsuited to a child of sixteen in any country. I should also like to 


Suggest to the Countess that it is not very ladylike to stamp one’s. 
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foot so violently, even when angry. This play was preceded by “A 
Crimeless Criminal,” with Mr. J, M. Powell in the chief character. 
This amusing trifle was fairly acted all round, Miss Knewstub being 
very good as the old landlady. But I am sorry to notice a great spirit 
of carelessness which seems to possess the Carleton D.C. of late. 
The members are seldom sure of their words, and often seem to be 
thinking of something elsé than their parts. The Carleton used tobe 
one of the best A.D.C.’s, but they are evidently forgetting that not to 
progress is to retrograde. Nothing is stationary in art. 


— 


The most remarkable thing about Mr. Derrick’s play is that while it 
pleased the first night ‘audience it has, as far as I have seen, displeased 
the critics. How is such a discrepancy to beexplained? It is a phe- 
nomenon of rare occurence, happily for the critics, for in the theatrical 
matters above all others the axiom that the vox popult is the vox Des holds 
good, always supposing that a fairly representative section of the public is 
concerned. The surest way of arriving at a solution of the problem is 
evidently to take account of one’s own impressions of the play in detail, 
and to recall them as far as possible in the order in which they were 
experienced. Judging “ Plebeians” in this manner, I would describe it as 
-a play that excites curiosity without satisfying it. It holds our attention 
for the time being, but when examined afterwards in the light of reason it 
is seen to be radically hollow, and false, as a:study of contemporary 
manners. The true verdict of the public on “ Plebeians,” I fancy, was to 
have been gathered, not in the theatre itself, when they were still under 
the influence of a certain amount of dexterous stage craft, but in the two- 
penny omnibuses which bore them home to Clapham and Camberwell 
after reflection had come to their aid. Let me illustrate this thesis briefly. 
The piece isin three acts. In the first act we are in the rooms of the 
Hon. Danby Cleeve, which, by the way, appear to be furnished with the 
cheapest bric-a-brac, and resemble much more a Guilford Street lodging- 
house than a bachelor’s comfortable quarters in Jermyn Street, or one of 
the Inns. What manner of manisthis aristocrat? As embodied by 
Mr. Thos. Thorne, he is a limp and feeble creature, living under the 
benevolent despotism of a well-meaning, but tiresome man-servant of the 
old family retainer type that went out with the Georges. Personally he 
has nothing in him to interest us, but he receives a succession of strange, 
and it may be said, interesting visitors. There is firsta vulgar, self-made 
man hailing from Brixton, who describes himself as a retired brewer with 
a large fortune and a marriageable daughter, and who offers the “ honour- 
able” £15,000 if he will condescend to marry this young lady. This is 
certainly an odd proceeding, but before we have time to realise its 
absurdity, nowever, Mr. Basil Brown retires, and another visitor is 
announced. The new comer is Mr. Israel Ferguson, a flourishing money- 
lender, who has a more extraordinary mission still, inasmuch as he makes 
abid of £20,000 for the honour of Mr, Cleeve’s alliance with his daughter. 
Next comes Miss Wentworth, a confiding young lady, to beg the 

“honourable,” in spite of his being an entire stranger, to obtain informa- 
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tion for her as to the fate of her fiancé, who is overdue at sea; and finally 
we have a family solicitor, who announces that the tardy mariner has 
been drowned, and that the “honourable” is heir to his property of 
£100,000. “My luck is her misfortune,” sighs Mr. Danby Cleeve, 
alluding to the young lady who has just left him, and the act-drop 
descends. A very curious act is this. It shows us no more human nature 
than a wax-work containing a set of burlesque figures, but it presents a 
dramatic combination that we feel we should like to unravel. What is 
the “honourable” to do under these conflicting circumstances? Is he 
to marry Miss Belinda Brown with her fifteen thousand pounds, or Miss 
Miranda Ferguson with her twenty thousand? Is he to console the dis- 
appointed bride, whose fortune has been diverted to him, or is he to 
make ducks-and-drakes of the money, and, somewhat late in the day, take 
to the sort of life that every right-minded, and blue-blooded bachelor 
ought to lead ? 


Grotesque as the various characters are, the questions they raise 
occupy our attention more or less, and so we await with patience the 
development of the story. I am now explaining, be it understood, the 
attitude of the first-night audience towards the play. In view of the 
perplexity and uncertainty thrown around the exposition of the subject, I 
doubt whether any first-night “ wrecker” could have had the hardihood 
at this point to guy the performance. It is necessary to know an author's 
intentions before we can ridicule them, and, judging by the first act, the 
most experienced playgoer, I think, could not have hazarded a guess as 
to Mr. Derrick’s probable dénouement. It matters little, perhaps, in the 
long run whether an author puzzles an audience or bores them, both 
courses being fatal to success ; but to be able to keep their judgment in 
suspense saves him at least from immediate unpleasantness, and that 
amount of credit may be conceded to the author of “ Plebeians.” In the 
second act, where the whole of the dramatis persone are assembled under 
the hospitable roof of Mr. Basil Brown at Candy Lodge, Brixton, Mr. 
Derrick pursues the same tactics. We never know quite what he is 
driving at. The Hon. Danby Cleeve appears to’be slightly smitten with 
the charmsiof Miss Belinda Brown, but, at the same time, he finds Miranda 
a very sensible girl, and betrays quite a pathetic interest in Miss Went- 
worth. Some foolish rivalry on the part of the match-making papas does 
not throw any light on the situation. No! We make up our minds to 
wait till the third act for the mot de l’énigme, and then, as might have 
been expected, returning with the whole of the characters to the scene of 
the first act, we discover that our speculations have been vain —that there 
is, in fact, no dramatic problem of character or incident to solve. Miss 
Wentworth and her sorrows have been introduced as a disturbing 
element into our calculations, only to be withdrawn again, her shipwrecked 
lover being restored to her arms. Miranda, who has never really been 
entered for the matrimonial stakes at all, pairs off with a school-boy 
sweetheart of her own choosing ; while the Hon. Danby Cleeve prosaically 
does what the astute brewer originally proposed that he should do, namely, 
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marry Miss Belinda. Throughout the play we look for something that 
never comes, and before we fully realise the barrenness of the subject the 
curtain has come down, the actors have taken their calls, and the 
performance appears to be crowned with success. I have endeavoured in 
this rapid analysis to reconcile the leniency of the public towards the 
piece with the condemnation passed upon it by the critics. © Funda- 
mentally there can be no disagreement between the two parties. Mr. 
Derrick creates his dramatic effects by the device known as “trailing a 
herring. across the path,” or putting us on a false scent, and whatever 
interest may be aroused for the moment in a mass of spectators by such 
means, it is impossible that any piece written on these lines should 
achieve an enduring success. The public will inevitably feel that- they 
have been trifled with. 


Mr. Derrick appears to me to be at fault, not so much in the subject 
he has selected for treatment as in his manner of treating it. ‘‘ Plebeians ” 
is a farcical piece, and, improbable as it may be that wealthy brewers and 
money-lenders should run after a penniless ‘‘ honourable ” and bribe him 
with large sums to marry their respective daughters, there is no reason 
why, for farcical purpose, they should not do so. It is not to the actual, 
or to the probable, that the farce writer need confine himself. He is free 
to deal with the merely conceivable, as anyone will see who glances at 
the successful farcical comedies, whether French or English, of recent 
years. But if an author leaves aside what is, or what has been, in real 
life, and takes what might be as material for farce, he is bound to 
illustrate it with truthful sketches of character, based upon apt observa- 
tion. And here Mr. Derrick has failed. Are the Hon. Danby Cleeve, 
Mr. Basil Brown, and Mr. Israel Ferguson recognisable types of 
character? I have never met them. Their motions and actions are not 
governed by the ordinary conditions of life. This is doubly apparent in 
the case of the Hon. Danby Cleeve, whose aristocratic distinction and 
attempted sentimentality find very inadequate expression in. Mr. Thomas 
Thorne. In the hands of Mr. Fred Thorne and Mr. Grove, on the other 
hand, the portraits of the brewer and the money-lender are grossly over- 
coloured, but this is perhaps a pardonable attempt on the part of the 
actors to infuse fun into a piece which, while professing to be farcical, 
contains no humorous situation, and affords little or no scope in any 
direction for the talents of such excellent actresses as Miss Kate Rorke 
and Miss Kate Phillips. 
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New plays produced in London, the provinces, and Paris from 
December 23, 1885, to J anuary 23, 1886 :— 


December 23. 


ios 26. 


January 2. 


” 4. 


9- 


December 22. 


23. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


28. 


30. 


31. 


LONDON: 


“ The Harbour Lights,” a new and original drama, in five 
acts, by Geo. R. Sims and Henry Pettitt. Adelphi Theatre. 
‘Little. Jack Sheppard, a new “ burlesque-operatic-melo- 
drama,” by H. P. Stephens and W. Yardley. Gaiety Theatre. 
“‘ Najezda,” a play, in a prologue and three acts, by Maurice 
Barrymore. Haymarket Theatre. 

* Room 70,’’ a new farce, by Percy Fitzgerald. Haymarket 
Theatre. 

‘Under Cover,” comedietta, by Cunningham Bridgman, 
adapted from ‘‘Le Bibelot’’ of Ernest d'Hervilly. Gaiety 
Theatre. 

‘‘ Plebeians,” a new and original comedy, in three acts, by 
Joseph Derrick. Vaudeville Theatre. 

(Matinée—single performance.) ‘“Speculation,’’ a new comedy, 
in three acts, by W. Sapte, jun. Prince’s Theatre. 

“ The Man with Three Wives!” a farce, in three acts, by C. 
M. Rae, adapted from ‘‘ Trois Femmes pour un Mari” of 
Grenet-Dancourt. Criterion Theatre. 


PROVINCES : 


“‘ Late Love,” a comedy-drama, in a prologue and four acts, 
by Leonard S. Outram, adapted from ‘‘ L’Aventuriere” of 
Emile Augier. Theatre Royal, Reading. 

‘* Bela,” a new romantic drama, in four acts, by Gerald 
Godfrey, adapted from the French. Theatre Royal, Belfast. 
‘““No Evidence,” a sensational drama, by George Lusl 
Gordon. Theatre Royal, Belfast. 


PARIS. 


Comédie Frangaise, ‘‘ La Phédre de Pradon,” an &@ Zrogos in 
verse, by Jules Truffier. 


. Renaissance, reproduction of ‘‘ La Parisienne,” in three acts, 


by Henri Becque. Reproduction of ‘‘ La Navette,” in one act, 
by Henri Becque. 

Opéra Comique, reproduction of ‘‘ Roméo et Juliette,” in five 
acts ; libretto by Jules Barbier, music by Gounod. 

Chitelet, ‘‘ La Guerre,” military drama in five acts, by MM. 
Erckmann-Chatrian. 

Opéra Comique, reproduction of * Les Contes d’ Hoffmann,’ 
an opera in four acts, libretto by Jules Barbier and M. Carré, 
music by Jacques Offenbach. 

Nouveautés, ‘‘Les Nouveautés de Paris,” a revue, in three 
acts and eight tableaux, by MM. Ernest Blum, Albert Wolff, 
and Raoul Toché. 

Porte-St.-Martin, reproduction of ‘‘ Marion Delorme,” five act 
drama in verse, by Victor Hugo. . 

Palais Royal, reproduction of “‘Le Train de plaisir,” a 
vaudeville in four acts, by MM. Alfred Hennequin, Arnold 
Mortier, and Albert de Saint-Albin. 
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Menus-Piaisirs, “*Péle-Méle Gazette,” a revue, in four acts 
and seven tableaux, by MM. Blondeau, Monréal, and Grisier. 
Palais Royal, ‘La fille 4 Georgette,” parody in one-act, by 
MM. Valabrégne, Billant, and d’Orgeval, who write under 
the pseudonym of M. Valbidor. 

Renaissance, “ Une Mission Délicate,” three act comedy, by 
Alexandre Bisson. 

Comédie Frangaise, ‘‘ Moliére en Prison,” an @ Jrofos in one 
act, by Ernest d’Hervilly. 

Ambigu, ‘“‘ La Banque de 1’ Univers,” drama in five acts, by 
M. Grenet Dancourt. 

Opéra Comique, reproduction of ‘‘ Zampa,” opera by Hérold. 
Comédie Frangaise, ‘‘ Un Parisien,” three act com edy by 
Edmond Gondinet. 
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FROM A PHOTOGRAPH SPECIALLY TAKEN FOR “* THE THEATRE’ 


BY BARRAUD, 203, OXFORD 
STREET, W 








